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OUR FELLOW STUDENTS | 
IN CENTRAL EUROPE 


AR’S aftermath, so far as its ef- 

fects upon student life in differ- 

ent parts of the world is con- 
cerned, has been one of paradoxes. 
Whereas in America conditions for stu- 
dents are more propitious than ever, in 
Central Europe the obstacles confronting 
students in their attempt to secure an 
education never were greater or more nu- 
merous. In countries like Austria, Hun- 
gary and Asia Minor, as well as in Czecho- 
Slovakia, Poland, Germany and the Bal- 
tic States, all of which face unprecedent- 
ed economic conditions, the pursuit of a 
university education is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult and well-nigh impossible. 

All these countries are in a deplorable 
financial condition, so that state appropri- 
ations for higher education are in dan- 
ger of curtailment or even discontinuance. 
This condition exists at a time when cur- 
rent expenses of operation are higher 
than ever and when thousands of stu- 
dents, whose studies were interrupted by 
the war, are returning to the universities 
in an endeavor to complete their courses. 

Lack of employment is prevalent every- 
where in these countries. Scarcity of 
fuel and raw materials is largely re- 
sponsible for the industrial stagnation. 
The unprecedented depreciation of cur- 
rency proves as effective as the most 
rigid blockade in preventing raw materials 
entering the country. War, the inimical 
attitude toward neighboring countries, the 
social and political unrest, all help to ag- 
gravate the situation. 

A nation’s leaders are largely indi- 
viduals who have been students. In Cen- 
tral Europe'the very men and women who 
should be students today in order to be- 
come the leaders of tomorrow, either can- 
not attend the universities or must do so 
in the face of the greatest of hardships 
arising out of the circumstances which I 
have attempted to describe. On the other 
hand, the present years and those of the 
immediate future, when these new nations 
and new governments will be in a critical 
formative period, demand leadership, in- 
telligent, sympathetic and wise. The stab- 
ilizing influence of intelligence is imper- 
ative during these years of dangerous ex- 
perimentation in government. Thus many 


By CONRAD HOFFMANN 


attribute the failure of Bolshevism in 
Germany, where all other conditions were 
most favorable for its propagation and 
establishment, to the high average intel- 
ligence of the people. 

Increased cost of living, out of all pro- 
portion to the increase in incomes, has 
pauperized and threatens to make beg- 
gars of the entire middle class, from 
which class most of the students come. 
In Austria, where clothing has gone up 
8,000 per cent; household expenses, 5,400 
per cent; drugs, 4,000 to 10,000 per cent; 
printing, stationery and books, 2,000 per 
cent—these are just a few illustrations of 
conditions all along the line—the utter 
impossibility to exist on incomes which 
at mos. have incréased only fivefold, is 
readily apparent. Some one has stated 
that the highest income paid any Viennese 
official is 90,000 crowns a year, while the 
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minimum cost of living for a family of 
four is estimated at 176,000 crowns a year. 

One finds many students in Austria with 
monthly incomes averaging 360 crowns, 
where minimum living expenses for the 
month approximate 1,000 crowns; in sev- 
eral German universities 30 per cent of 
the students have monthly incomes of less 
than 300 marks, whereas the lowest mini- 
mum of expenses for essential necessities 
of life, exclusive of clothing, laundry, 
fees, books and amusements, is estimated 
at 486 marks. The University of Bres- 
lau last year rescinded the fees of some 
806 students who were unable to pay 
them. 

In Vienna an endowed dormitory es- 
tablishment accommodating some 200 stu- 
dents was found closed because the 
peace-time endowment is entirely inade- 
quate to cover the operating expenses of 
today. In Budapest students were found 
living in abandoned factory buildings and 
in old tumble-down shacks which would 
be condemned by any American public 
health officer or building inspector, In 
Prague a former prison was being re- 
modelled to accommodate students. Here, 
too, some forty-monks’ cells in an old 
cloister had been requisitioned by the au- 
thorities to furnish quarters for as many 
students, despite the vigorous protests of 
the resident monks. Practically all of 
these quarters were without heating facil- 
ities, even if coal had been available, 
which it is not. In Budapest eight stu- 
dents were found living in two adjoining 
rooms with no artificial light. They had 
broken the one incandescent light and be- 
tween them did not have the price of a 
new light. Two students were found in 
a room with four others, sleeping on the 
one study table with a book as a pillow 
and an old ‘cast-off army overcoat as a 
blanket. In Prague alone some 5,000 stu- 
dents eat in the mensac, student feeding 
kitchens, where cheap meals are served. 
Many are trying to live on one meal a day. 
In the Academic Mensa in Prague, located 
in upstairs rooms of an old building, 2,700 
students are given one meal a day. The 
inadequate quarters necessitate the serv- 
ing of the meals in twelve separate shifts. 
Even then, notices warn the students not 
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to crowd for fear that the building may 
collapse. A Hungarian member of Par- 
liament declared that in Budapest some 
200 women students were living as pros- 
titutes as the only means of earning suffi- 
cient funds to continue their studies— 
this seems too horrible for belief. 

Most of the students have but the one 
set of clothing, which they wear; linen is 
entirely lacking. In Budapest a survey 
revealed that of 3,600 students approached, 
seven per cent had no socks; twenty- 
four per cent possessed less than one suit 
of clothes, and twenty-six per cent were 
living on two meals a day. The majority 
of the students are without the most es- 
sential toilet articles, such as soap, tooth 
paste, etc. The first time we served fresh 
meat at the wood-cutting camp, several of 
the students remarked that it was the 
first fresh meat they had eaten in several 
months. Mr. Eddy tells of women stu- 
dents breaking into tears of joyous grati- 
tude on receiving a piece of chocolate. 

Much has been done by native organi- 
zations in an endeavor to meet the needs. 
Student organizations, groups of profes- 
sors or of business men, women’s clubs, 
all have taken the initiative 
in different universities. 
Their efforts are every- 
where confined to the serv- 
ing of cheap meals; these 
while better than nothing, 
are hardly more than a 
maintenance ration, and 
many students can afford 
only one such meal a day. 
No attempt is made by the 
above agencies to provide 
clothing, or heated study 
rooms, because such relief 
is a practical impossibility 
for them. Many of the stu- 
dent feeding kitchens which 
have been established, are 
threatened with discontinu- 
ance because the ever-increasing cost of 
even meagre food supplies necessitates a 
charge for meals which comparatively 
few students can pay. 

Faculty men, especially that group 
known as Dozents, are in as desperate, if 
not a worse situation. In Austria their in- 
comes in very few cases exceed 30,000 
crowns a year. With overcoats costing 
12,000 crowns, a pair of shoes 1,500 and 
more crowns, underwear 600 crowns, it is 
quite evident they cannot support their 
families. Many are forced to sell their 
furniture piece by piece. It is pitiable to 
see these men, the leading intellects of 
their country, facing abject poverty and 
penury. 

Such are the facts. The reader will 
naturally ask why these students, in such 
abject poverty and distress, persist in 
their university careers. The question is 
pertinent, but is due to a lack of concep- 
tion of prevailing circumstances. There 
is nothing else for them to do. Surely no 
sane individual would continue on one 
meal a day and live in unheated, dirty 
quarters, fully realizing that even after 
completion of his course he will be un- 
able to find employment paying a living 
wage, if there existed any other resource 
or means to better his lot 

Reference has already been 


made to 


the vast amount of unemployment in these 
countries. In university centers such as 
Vienna, Budapest and Berlin there are 
thousands of unemployed men and women, 
most of them members of the respective 
trades unions. It is obvious that there 
should be so many. Imagine what would 
happen in the United States if 25 per cent 
of all manufacturing establishments were to 
be shut down for six months, and you will 
have some conception of the conditions in 
Central Europe, where 25 per cent to 85 
per cent of all industrial plants have been 
shut down a year or more. In many of 
the larger plants which are still operat- 
ing the work is done on half-time shifts 
in order to give work to a larger num- 
ber of individuals; similarly preference is 
always shown to married men in order to 
enable them to care as far as possible for 
their families. This means a lack of work 
so that students desiring employment have 
a hard time finding such. At one uni- 
versity of 108 students who earnestly en- 
deavored to get work only eleven succeed- 
ed. The strength of the trades unions, 
who by virtue of municipal and govern- 
mental regulations control the labor mar- 


There are over one hundred thousand students, both 
men and women, also professors, who in the whole upset 
of economic equilibrium are suffering greatly, and unless 
we can continue to bring to them adequate food, fuel, 
clothing, housing facilities and every possible means for 
worthy students to continue their studies in as favorable an 
atmosphere as possible, we shall see a decadence in the 
intellectual fibre of Europe by the failure in attendance at 
many European universities. 
at present at work amongst students of European univer- 
sities are doing wonderful work in encouraging self help, 
in holding the staffs and students together, and in main- 
taining the morale of the universities. 
we should undertake at the earliest possible moment further 


endeavor to meet their needs.—HERBERT HOOVER. 


ket, makes it difficult for the non-union 
students who try to find work. 

One should not lose sight of the prej- 
udices against student labor prevalent in 
these countries; the public as well as the 
faculty and university authorities are op- 
posed to student help, and in student cir- 
cles there is a very strong traditional prej- 
udice against work by students while 
they are attending the universities. For- 
tunately, the tremendous economic pres- 
sure under which the student of today is 
placed is rapidly overcoming this prej- 
udice. Many students are willing and 
want work, no matter what its nature; 
in Berlin and in Vienna a number were 
discovered working as garbage men— 
seemingly the only type of work they 
could find in the overcrowded labor mar- 
ket. Tutoring is done by many, but un- 
fortunately the number who wish to do 
tutoring is so large that the prices paid 
for such work are ridiculously low. In 
Berlin an effort was made to establish a 
fixed scale of prices for student help, 
but because of the great competition for 
the few available jobs, the attempt was 
unsuccessful. 

On the other hand, one should remem- 
ber that even if opportunities were avail- 
able for manual labor by students, many 
students who desire work could not ac- 
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It is imperative that 


cept such because of physical unfitness. 
Long years of greatly reduced rations, 
coupled with cold and war-time exertions, 
has caused physical weakness. Thus, of 
seventy-five students who applied to work 
in a wood cutting camp organized by the 
Friends in cooperation with the World’s 
Student Christian Federation near Vienna, 
only forty-six were able to pass the re- 
quired medical test for acceptance. 

Attention should be called to the fact 
that the courses of many of the students 
were interrupted by the war and by their 
service in the armies of their respective 
countries. They are now mature men 
and not to complete their courses means 
the sacrifice of years. The European 
student also lacks the resourcefulness and 
initiative of the American student. Tra- 
ditions are rigid and one cannot change 
from one line of work to another as is 
constantly done in this country. Ordinary 
laborers are receiving far higher salaries 
than most of the intellectuals; however, 
not even this proves a sufficient incentive 
to change. In Hungary the Ministry of 
Education is endeavoring to overcome 
these difficulties by limiting the number 
of students permitted to at- 
tend the universities in any 
given term. Simultaneously, 
by the creation of short term 
technical schools, the gov- 
ernment hopes to divert 
many into the technical pro- 
fessions and away from the 
universities. 

Raw materials and fuel, 
as well as food, are essen- 
tial if these peoples are to 
survive. In the meantime, 
they must be cared for. 
From what has been said it 
is evident that there is great 
need. 

Investigators are wunan- 
imous in their testimony 
and insistent in their demand that im- 
mediate relief measures be perfected on 
behalf of the student and professor class 
which thus far has been practically ig- 
nored by the various relief activities. 
America, as no other country today, is 
in a position, and therefore under ob- 
ligation, to rally to the relief of these 
students and professors. The magnificent 
response to the Student’s Friendship Fund 
during the war must be duplicated. Our 
boasted idealism, humanitarianism, and 
justice must appear as hollow sham to these 
European students if we fail to come to 
their rescue now. Indeed, the feeling of 
disillusionment and of growing bitterness 
toward America because of our seeming 
indifference to the sufferings of these peo- 
ples, preoccupied as we seem to be in the 
mad and merry chase of self-indulgence, 
is calling forth from Europeans our con- 
demnation for hypocrisy. Were we fully 
aware of the suffering and agony of 
these peoples we could not refrain from 
helping them. 

How long are we to continue the role 
of the Levite priest—how soon will we 
accept our role of the good Samaritan? 
It is for us, American students in the land 
of plenty, to answer. Here is need of 
Christ-like giving and service; what will 
be our response? 
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COLD WATER ON EUROPEAN RELIEF 


Don't Throw It Until You Have Read The Following 


1. “Aren't the reports of student des- 
titution in Central Europe greatly exag- 
gerated ?” 

“No! and they cannot be!” -is the an- 
swer of every responsible investigator. 
Military Missions, Reparation Commit- 
tees, and Red Cross Societies of many 
different nations, statesmen like A. J. 
Balfour, government directors of relief 
like Herbert Hoover and Sir William 
Goode, High Commissioners in Central 
Europe—all give the same verdict. It is 
suinmed up in the report of W. F. Persons, 
Director of Organization, League of Red 
Cross Societies, to Sir David Henderson, 
K.C.B., Director-General, April 8th, 1920: 

There is appalling misery in the broad 
belt lying between the Baltic and the 
Black Sea—misery greater in extent and 
intensity than the modern world has ever 
before witnessed. In this great area, in- 
cluding the new Baltic States, Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Ukraine, Austria, Hun- 
gary, Roumania, Monienegro, Albania, 
Serbia—to say nothing of Russia to the 
east and Armenia to the south—there is 
generally an absolute lack of medicines 
and sanitary appliances; doctors, nurses, 
and hospital equipment are practically non- 
existent; food and clothing are insufficient 
to make life itself tolerable, and disease, 
bereavement and suffering are present in 
practically every household. 

The students suffer with the rest, but 
up to the present have been neglected by 
the various relief agencies. 

2. “Isn't all we can do a mere drop in 
the bucket?” 

Would you accept this as an argument 
against relief, if you chanced to be the 
individual who might be saved from star- 
vation by an effort, even if inadequate to 
help many others? As a matter of fact, 
a few universities, working hard at it, 
have already accomplished a good deal. 
Two months of relief work last spring 
in Vienna, among a student population of 
20,000, resulted in: 

Daily cocoa and bread breakfast for 

3107 students. 

Clothing outfits for 670 women students. 

Clothing outfits for 167 men students. 

Students sent abroad for agricultural 

purposes: 90 men. 

Extra supplies to 3 student mensae or 

homes. 

Organisation and supply of food for 3 

summer camps. 

3. “Relief is a mere palliative: nothing 
but credit and raw materials can restore 
the economic life of Central Europe. 
What are the Governments doing?” 

Quite true! But while government re- 
construction schemes get under way, the 
people they are to benefit must be kept 
Government and humanitarian 
schemes must supplement each other. 

Sir William Goode, British Director of 
Relief, writing under date May 10th, says: 


alive. 


A humanitarian link is now being forged 
in Paris between the Allied and Associated 
Powers, and those powers who remained 
neutral during the war, in order to provide 
the more destitude countries with just 
enough food to avert starvation, and with 
some raw materials. This attempt to 
breathe life into otherwise inanimate 
countries cannot, or itself, restore individ- 
ual initiative or assuage individual suffer- 


ing. Credits by Governments to Govern- 
ments are necessarily impersonal. In a 
crisis such as this there must be behind 
the impersonal a living, breathing spirit 
of individual humanitarianism which will 
bring home to the peoples now in despair 
the conviction that we do not regard them 
merely as pawns on a chess-board of in- 
evitable sacrifice. 


4. “Why don’t the students work?” 

(A) They do; the great majority are 
earning all they can. But none can sup- 
port themselves completely. Competition 
is so great, and unemployment so univer- 
sal, that students are forced to take ab- 
surd fees for their work. 

In Vienna. The bare minimum on which 
a woman student can live (without any 
allowance whatever for clothes or emer- 
gencies) is 500 crowns per month. The 
utmost she can earn is 300 crowns per 
month, and few can earn so much. 

In Budapest. The bare minimum on 
which a student can live (allowing for 
only two meals a day, and nothing for 
clothes) was 1,032 crowns in June, 1920, 
and is now considerably higher: the 
usual monthly income-a student can earn 
is 620 crowns, and 45 per cent of the 
wage-earning students have to help sup- 
port parents or relatives. 42 per cent of 
the students are wage-earning; 58 per 
cent are not; in the vast majority of cases 
because they cannot find employment. 
There are several hundred thousand un- 
employed in Budapest today. 

Manual labor is impossible for many, 
because long continued under-nourishment 
has sapped their strength. Of the first 75 
men who volunteered for a wood-cutting 
camp in Austria, 29 were rejected as 
physically unfit. 

(B) Our relief schemes for students are 
administered with the greatest care. No 
student is helped with food or clothes 
without the strictest investigation of his 
physical and financial condition, and the 
possibility of his helping himself. We are 
aiming first and foremost at encouraging 
self-help on sound economic lines. 

5. “Why don’t they leave the universi- 
ties and get out into the economic life 
of the country?” 

Reports received from the universities 
show that in every land many thousands 
are doing this very thing, leaving unfin- 
ished the courses they have begun and 
starting on other lines. Our relief 
schemes include plans for getting students 
back to the land through agricultural 
training, and other plans for providing 
them with permanent non-professional 
careers. We are avoiding all action which 
would encourage men or women to swell 
the overcrowded professional classes, or 
the ranks of students who have no chance 
of future employment. 

But the problem is not a simple one. 
The trades unions are against the en- 
trance of the “intellectuals” into their 
ranks. To get a job as waiter or barber, 
a student must be admitted into the 
Waiters’ or Barbers’ Union. The country 
is up against the city. Farmers refuse 
to employ students as harvesters; forest- 
ers refuse to instruct students in wood- 


cutting. The number of unemployed is 
enormous; the exchange, lack of trans- 
port, raw material and credit makes every- 
thing abnormal. When the economic life 
of a country is completely disorganized 
“to get out into it” is a difficult process. 
In the countries of the Old World, even 
in peace time, there was no room for an 
unskilled half-time worker. 

The fact must not be lost sight of that 
to suppress the university-trained man al- 
together would be a disaster for the eco- 
nomic life of any country. Healthy eco- 
nomic functioning demands a certain pro- 
portion of university-trained men and 
women, doctors, teachers, engineers, archi- 
tects, sociologists, political economists. 

6. “Is it true that there are thousands 
of foreign students in Vienna, Budapest, 
Prague and Berlin? “Why should we 
feed them? 

Yes! It is true but— 

(1) Large numbers of the so-called 
“foreign” students in Vienna were not 
foreign when they began their course. 
They are Czechs, Poles, Jugo-Slavs, etc., 
who were Austrian subjects before the 
division of the Austrian Empire, and are 
finishing their course where they began 
it. In Budapest there are many hundreds 
of Hungarian students, whose homes are 
in territories ceded to other countries: 
they are completely cut off from home 
by the frontier regulations, and are worse 
off than many real foreign studenis. 

(2) Many of these “foreign” students, 
are from countries which are clamoring 
for doctors and engineers, but in some of 
which no complete medical or engineering 
faculties exist. In Galician Poland today 
there is only one doctor to every 150,000 
inhabitants and 250,000 cases of typhus! 
In Servia and Bulgaria there are no com- 
plete medical schools, and a terrible need 
of doctors. 

(3) Large numbers of the foreign stu- 
dents in Vienna, Budapest, and Berlin are 
refugees, driven in through war or revo- 
lution, e.g., Galician or Hungarian Jews. 

7. “Why a special effort of students 
for students? Why not an effort of men 
and women for men and women?” 

(A) For better, for worse, relief work 
in Central Europe has been stratified, both 
as regards appeal and administration, and 
to hold up relief work in order to reor- 
ganize it would mean the murder of hun- 
dreds of thousands. The various relief 
missions have already selected the field, 
or the class, to which they will give— 
orphans, widows, disabled officers, invalid 
children, etc. Doctors are appealed to for 
doctors, engineers for engineers, laborers 
for laborers, and so forth. Why not stu- 
dents for students? Very careful investi 
gation has shown that they are a neglected 
class. Much, though not nearly enough, 
has been done for children, something for 
school boys and girls, nothing for stu- 
dents over eighteen. 

8. “But students can do so little?” 
Try them and see! Students, though 
usually poor, have money-raising power. 
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A single 
work, 


weeks’ 


student, in 
1920, raised nearly $15,000 
of goods from various merchants for Vi- 


two 


enna students. Students in the universi- 
ties of the United States in 1917-18. raised 
well over $1,500,000 for a Students’ 
Friendship Fund, expended on prisoners 
of war and social work amongst soldiers 
and sailors at home and abroad. The 
huge German Student Self-Help Associa- 
tion (Allgemeine Studentenausschtie) has 
introduced a_ self-denying ordinance, 
whereby every member whose income is 
more than 400 marks a month shall tax 
himself 2 per cent of his income for the 
benefit of poorer members. This, in 
\merican money, means that every student 
with an income of more than $160 per 
annum would tax himself $3.25 for student 
relief. If every student in more fortunate 
countries would give at this rate, the 
financial side of the problem of student 
relief would rapidly be solved! 

9. Why should the American 
Y. M. C. A. tackle this job? 


Student 


STRENGTHENING 


HE Associations in denominational col- 

leges are urged to support some defin- 
ite overseas project of their denomina- 
tion; in tax-supported and independent in- 
stitutions the object is usually interdenom- 
inational. We are glad to note from the 
two reports which follow that American 
students are taking this matter seriously. 
While Mr. Eddy speaks only for the Con- 
gregational colleges, his report is typical 
of the first mentioned group. These an- 
nual gifts are becoming a part of Amer- 
ican college tradition.—The Editors. 


The Colleges Are Not Slackers 


The toward selfishness is ap- 
parent in politics; in church financing; in 
the average attitude of business men 
toward our foreign policy and obligations. 
This reaction has not cut into the devotion 
and loyalty revealed by students toward 
their own college investments abroad. 

The Congregational colleges that have 
been supporting definite investments on 
mission fields are not quitters. They have 
held up to their full budgets and in general 
are making greater sacrifices than 
before or during the war. 

Marietta College in Ohio for more 
than a year has been considering a mis- 
sionary investment. Representative stu- 
dents thought it was unwise last year to 
attempt anything. On October 15th, they 
put their backs under the load and found 
it light. There were rumors of some op- 
position in the student body, especially 
from ex-service men, against any mission- 
ary ideal or appeal, but after several 
straight missionary talks, showing the 
facts and the needs, students in chapel 
service voted unanimously to take up their 
end of the load. Faculty and students 
alike said that $400 from 275 students 
would be the outside limit and another 
$400 from the graduates would make up 
their budget. sut at the final meeting 
$831 subscribed with a rush in the 
chapel service by 231 students, including 
only five or six of the faculty. The sub 


reaction 


now 


was 


+ 


One of the aims of the Y. M. C. A. is 
to “further, either directly or indirectly, 
those efforts on behalf of students in body, 
mind, and spirit which are in harmony 
with the Christian purpose.” Relief work 
seems to the Y. M. C. A. a plain Christian 
duty. Members of the Y. M. C. A. took 
a leading part in organizing the prisoners- 
of-war work on both sides, that has had 
such far-reaching results. The present 
homeless, clothesless © condition 
of students constitutes a call to the Y. M. 
C. A. quite as pressing as the need of 
the prisoners of' war, and, if possible, even 
closer to its genius. All other student 
movements affiliated with the World's 
Student Christian Federation have agreed 
tohelp. Great Britain and Holland, among 
We, as 
American students, should not lag behind. 
“I was an hungered, and ye gave Me meat; 
I was a stranger, and ye took Me in; 
naked, and ye clothed Me ... Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto the least of these, 
ye have done it unto Me.” 


foodless, 


others, have already done much, 


THE HOME BASE 


scription has gone a good deal higher in 
the days since. Everybody in Marietta 
feels that this project is going to bind 
students together, deepen their missionary 
convictions and give new heart and cour- 
age to the alumni body. 

Grinnell College in lowa has been sup- 
porting a fine project in China and their 
budget has grown from a small beginning 
to over $6,000 a vear. Last year the stu- 
dents made a big increase in their gifts 
and it seemed impossible to expect more 
this year in the face of “tight money,” 
but in the chapel service on October 18th, 
the students and faculty subscribed over 
$2,000 and the goal of $2,500 seems easily 
in sight when the canvass is completed. 
The local church contributes a block of 
support and they expect about as much 
from the alumni as they do from the 
undergraduates and faculty, so the budget 
has been increased this year to over $7,000, 
plus an extra $1,000 for a_ short-term 
worker. Surely, here is a proof of hearty 
loyalty and fine sacrifice. The per capita 
from this subscription ran about $5. 

Fairmount College in Wichita, Kansas, 
does not belong to the millionaires’ group. 
They have the highest average of self- 
support that the writer knows in any col- 
lege in America, yet that student body 
has never failed to go well over the top 
in any campaign undertaken for Fair- 
mount-in-Turkey. They have been dis- 
appointed in losing their representative 
whom they had hoped to support abroad, 
but they are now looking forward to trans- 
ferring their investment to another grad- 
uate who has just sailed. 

Pomona College, Cal., is a new one on 
the list, with her own representative sup- 
ported in Smyrna. Under consideration 
is a plan for raising the budget to in- 
clude two workers this year. Knox Col- 
lege got into the line last year, standing 
behind one of their graduates and his 
system of schools. Other colleges are on 
the way and none are falling out of line. 

3REWER Enppy. 


World Interest of State Uni- 


versities 

NEW epoch in missionary giving by 
+ 4 students was marked by the action of 
the recent Student Secretaries’ Assembl) 
at Lake Forest. It is a matter of his 
tory that the successful work among 
students of other nations which has been 
inaugurated and developed by the For 
eign Department came as a direct out 
growth of the Student Movement in this 
country. It is therefore fitting that thos 
Associations which make their contribu 
tion to Christian work overseas through 
the Foreign Department should accept as 
their responsibility the financial support 
of the entire program of the Foreign De- 
partment, as it is related to students. The 
resolution adopted reads as follows: 

It is the sense of the secretaries assem- 
bled at the Lake Forest Secretarial Assem 
bly (1920), that the Associations of the 
American Student Movement located in tax- 
supported and non-denominational colleges 
be asked to raise for foreign work a mini- 
mum budget of $150,000 during the school 
year beginning September 1, 1920, this being 
the amount that will be expended by the 
Foreign Department of the International 
Committee in the promotion of student 
work in mission lands. 

It is further voted that this resolution and 
information should be sent by the special 
committee to secretaries that are not pres 
ent at the Assembly. 

The secretaries asembled at this school 
showed their personal conviction in this 
matter by starting this fund with seventy 
one pledges from their own 
amounting to $2,700. 

Here are four examples of universities 
which participated in “A Student Demon 
stration in World Brotherhood” last year: 

“Wisconsin-in-China” is the name of 
an organization representing all elements 
of university life, which is responsible for 
the carrying out of plans for the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin to reproduce itself 
in Christian influence, service and uplift 
in China. Jack Childs, an old Wisconsin 
graduate, reports concerning the progress 
of the work among the students in Px 
king. Jack is one of the secretaries en 
gaged in the work in Peking toward which 
Wisconsin’s $3,000 is spent. Wisconsin 
hopes to increase her goal to $4,000 dur 
ing the coming year. 

The Purdue-in-China Club — secured 
$5,000 worth of shares last year in the 
Association’s National Lecture Depart 
ment work of China. Professor C. H. 
Robertson and Dr. W. W. Peter are able 
to report on work which is most brilliant 
and results which are commanding. The 
students and faculty of Purdue, by their 
investment in this lecture work, are help- 
ing to serve most vitally the health, and 
the mental and spiritual life of tens of 
thousands of Chinese. 

South Dakota State College took $2,500 
worth of shares in Association work in 
India last year. Twenty-five students 
subscribed $25 each. India is pulsing with 
a new spirit of nationalism. Such needs, 
to guide these new national movements, 
leaders imbued with the courage and un 
selfishness of Christ. Frank Slack writes: 
“India formerly offered opportunities; it 
now makes demands on the Y. M. C. A,’ 

Plans are going forward in many uni- 
versities to give students this year a 
chance to participate in similar enterprises. 

E. S. Turner 
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WHAT PRAYER MEANS TO ME 


HE problems that prayer presents to 
bo Christians seem to me to result 

before all other things from a hazy 
idea of what prayer means. My own ex- 
perience has led me to believe that the 
heart of the Christian life is simply a 
search for the true understanding and 
practice of this art. 

My own interest in prayer as a really 
vital thing began in student days at Yale, 
when, with a number of men whom I ad- 
mired greatly, I was privileged to attend 
a group that met every day for prayer. 
The leader of the college glee club, the 
first base on the varsity baseball team, the 
man who was voted at graduation the 
most admired man in the class, and others, 
found it worth while to attend those lit- 
Dwight Hall, when we 
talked over the problems of our work and 
when we knelt in earnest prayer that God 
might work with real power in our midst. 
In the influence of that group I saw how 
prayer can act to re-enforce and strengthen 
the purpose of the who prays, and 
I came to know that prayer pays because 
tangible results became evident in the ab- 
solutely changed life of more than one 
college mate. 

All through my seminary course and 
since I have, however, had the feeling 
that even in that group I had not come 
really to understand what prayer was. 
How could Jesus pray all night? How 
could the men who have influenced his- 
tory so powerfully for good pray for two 
hours or more at a stretch? It was quite 
clear that prayer in this sense meant 
something more than just uttering words 
or repeating petitions. I found that very 
seldom did petitions find their answers in 
the form asked, even when made in faith. 
At the same time, from all I would learn 
of history and biography, it was equally 
evident that men never, or seldom, had 
mysterious power for good over the lives 
of others, and that groups especially, 
whether school communities or churches, 
never developed the ability to start power- 
ful movements of reform within or of 
consecrated activity outside, except in 
connection with a small group or an in- 
dividual dominated by the prayer spirit. 
I was greatly impressed at this stage of 
my thinking by Mott’s “Intercessors the 
Primary Need.” It seemed to me to be 
real evidence that a great executive should 
sincerely believe that results accompanied 
prayer life. I began to examine the hid- 
den sources of power in men and public 
movements. I observed men of great 
ability yet with little results in deepened 
lives of those round about. I discovered 
men and women of seeming insignificance 
who, nevertheless, had had important 
connections at critical times with affairs 
that turned out to be really successful, 
that apparent failures in the present by 
such people often turned out great suc- 
cesses as time went on; and I found that 
the difference between these types was a 
difference in earnestness of dependence 
upon God. It was always quite clear that 
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By J. KINGSLEY BIRGE 


After completing his student life here 
and giving some time as a traveling stu- 
dent secretary, Mr. Birge chose the Near 
East as the field of his life work. He is 
now professor in International College, 
Smyrna. 


prayer was good for the one that prayed. 
It became to me increasingly apparent 
that a certain kind of prayer life was the 
condition of any release of God's energiz- 
ing Spirit. 

My own human flesh is so weak that 
no matter how strongly I believe I still 
find it often almost impossible to get into 
a prayer spirit. I find that if I simply 
wait for such a spirit to take possession 
of me; that is, to confine my conscious 
prayer to periods when I feel inclined to 
pray, that prayer will then seldom be my 
lot. Experience has made me certain that 
for myself, anyway, the Morning Watch 
is an absolutely essential practice. As a 
method in keeping the Morning Watch I 
have found it necessary, when I can de- 
vote only fifteen minutes or half an hour, 
to use some book of devotional Bible 
study. No matter how I feel about not 
wanting to pray, if I make the effort to 
put my mind on one of the daily readings, 
for example, in one of Fosdick’s books 
on faith or prayer, or the “Manhood of 
the Master,” I soon get the attitude of 
mind essential to even a fair attempt at 
praying. Just now I am using for my 
morning worship Hutchin’s “Religious 
Experience of Israel,” and am finding tre- 
mendously inspirational a study of Amos 
as a prophet of patriotism. Quite regu- 
larly, also, I use “A Book of Prayer for 
Students.” In the front of my copy, on 
a blank page, I have written an outline of 
the main objects for which I wish to pray. 
In a thousand ways I find such a list 
helpful. 

Prayer that is simply a petition ad- 
dressed to God with the idea of getting 
one’s own will accomplished is, of course, 
a pure farce. Prayer is only prayer when 
one feels a tremendously earnest longing 
for the will of God to be carried out in 
one’s own life and in the life of the world. 
Prayer doesn’t become prayer until one 
has a desire that is really a dominating 
one, and it’s not prayer until an attitude 
of mind is established sufficiently in tune 
with the mind of Christ to make vital 
contact with God possible. That is why 
I find it helpful to start with human helps 
to get my mind tuned to a prayer attitude. 

In the Prayer Book mentioned I also 
keep a few sheets of paper on which I 
note answers to prayer, not waiting for 
complete results, but noting down every 
sign of progress toward the end which I 
believe is the will of God. This leads 
to an expectant watch for God’s working, 
and helps me to see God working quite 
wonderfully. 

With these notes I also keep a record 


of individuals who are co-operating with 
me in definite prayer for certain results. 
I pray, naturally, for these helpers in this 
important work, and I am astonished to 
find how quickly come the results when 
a group joins in enthusiastic prayer with 
the mutual help that comes from a com- 
mon spiritual attack on a difficult task. 

My prayers are especially that God 
may use us and others to hold up Jesus 
persuasively before members of the Mos- 
lem world. All history shows that we 
face in this a task that requires more than 
human power. I have solicited the aid of 
the Moslems themselves in this effort to 
so live and pray that God’s Spirit may be 
released. I am meeting twice a week with 
a group of nominal Moslems who pray 
with me that God may help their race, and 
that they and others may be faithful both 
to see and to do boldly and without com 
promise the will of God. Results are 
already decisive and tremendously en- 
couraging. 

Of course, I have found it necessary 
to picture to my mind somehow how 
prayer works. I cannot believe that prayer 
affects the will of God in any way. God 
does not change His desire to help the 
Turks because I and others pray. Prayer 
seems to me simply to be that attitude of 
mind which constitutes the first condition 
of the working of God’s Spirit. Our hates 
and our loves and all our spiritual atti- 
tudes influence each other. Human dis- 
belief and selfishness seem to insulate us 
sometimes from any vital contact with the 
energy of God's Spirit. Prayer in the real 
sense creates an atmosphere which makes 
it possible for God to do what He always 
wanted to do, but what He otherwise 
never could do. 

Prayer in the sense I have outlined be- 
comes a tremendously comforting experi- 
ence. To a man who is ambitious to do 
great things for Christ and who yet feels 
at every turn personal limitations that 
keep him from having the apparent power 
desired, discouragement would be inevit- 
able were it not for the faith that through 
prayer one can share in all the great 
movements of the world. Believing that 
prayer is vital, the struggle against temp- 
tation takes on the aspect of an interesting 
fight, because the wrong thought can be 
turned into a prayer thought and so posi- 
tive good substituted for positive harm. 
One’s own attitudes toward others change 
of themselves when one exposes one’s 
self daily in the Morning Watch and then 
as constantly as possible through the day 
to contact with the mind and will of 
Christ. I don’t think that earnest men 
could ever care to worship a God who 
granted the weak and characterless peti- 
tions which are so often addressed to Him 
in the name of prayer. But the strongest 
men can gain new stréngth when they 
think of prayer as a life process, a con- 
scious effort to get into fellowship with 
the spirit of Christ, the only human con- 
dition under which His spirit can effec- 
tively be released. 








THE COLLEGE STUDENT'S POLICY 


N the desert during those forty days 
| and forty nights Jesus thought out 
His life’s policy. He thought it out so 
patiently, so thoroughly and so conclu- 
sively that never once in all His career 
did He veer from it, nor did He hesitate. 
The trouble with most men is that they 
have never thought their life’s plans 
through. They are cowards at the crisis 
because in the face of the solid opinion 
of a mass of men they do not dare trust 


the conclusions at which they arrived in 
such a haphazard and superficial fashion. 
Men say that So-and-so is a moral cow- 
ard, implying that he is naturally timid. 
The probabilities are that his cowardice, 
if he is a college man, is due to the fact 
that in school instead of studying and 


thinking, he “got by” the professors and 
never really consciously went to the bot- 
tom of any problem, or reached any con- 
clusion that was thoroughly and deeply 
his own. 

The first element, then, in the college 
student’s policy which I would mention is 
a determination not to be superficial. 
There are many students who are so eager 
to be all-around men that they always 
leave every subject half thought through. 
They think that it will make them nar- 
row to take time enough to do thorough- 
ly any one thing. That is one of the 
worst in our intellectual life 

Chere fiashed over me recently the per- 
fect application to the college student's 
problem of those three great conclusions 
to which Jesus came, as recorded in the 
story of His three great temptations in 
the wilderness. 

The first temptation, you remember, 
was, when dizzy with hunger, to use His 
supernatural power to change into a loaf 
the stone that lay at His feet. You say: 
What possible application can that have 
to the college student, for he has 


demons in 


no 
supernatural power to turn stones into 
bread? Yes, but he often has a father 


who has so much money that the student, 
without any effort on his own part, can 


provide not only bread, but many lux- 
uries which the ordinary student can not 
enjoy. Shall he use his father’s money 


as Jesus was tempted to use His Father’s 
power, to raise himself above the plane 
of deprivation and struggle in which so 
many of his fellow students are working 
their way toward an education? I say, 
if he follows Jesus Christ he ought not. 
I do not mean that if you have plenty of 
money you ought to tend furnaces, beat 
carpets and sweep recitation rooms, as 
some of the other men are compelled to 
do. That would be a theatrical proceed- 
ing and, therefore, offensive. It would 
also take away from the man who needs 
it the opportunity to earn a little money 
The college student with money, instead 
of loafing when his fellow students with 
their off are engaged in manual 
labor, should either be studying or doing 
some unselfish social for his fel- 
students—some service as hard and 
self-denying as the work which the poorer 
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By ROLLIN H. WALKER 


Too many students awake midway in their 
college career to find that they are not headed 
in any particular direction. Some do not 
awake until they have their diploma framed. 
Professor Walker has taken a keen interest 
in student life at Ohio Wesleyan and-attend- 
ance at summer conferences has kept him 
in touch with the Christian Student Move- 
ment. This address which was given to the 


freshman class at Ohio Wesleyan contains * 


sound advice for every student. 


students must dd in order to pay expenses. 
If you use your father’s money to lift 
yourself onto a plane of ease and idle- 
you yielding to the temptation 
which Jesus scornfully rejected. He was 
interested in men, and He knew that most 
men have the handicap of extreme poverty, 
and He wanted to be able to show them 
how to live triumphant in the midst of 
their limitations. 

sig influence never comes to men who 
use their hereditary advantages to buy a 
hammock while other men sweat and toil. 
Let us be sure that we do not in our col- 
lege seclusion and luxury get the fatal 
narrowness of the academic class. Let 
us take the sporting pictures from our 
walls and put up pictures of men in fac- 
tories. Let us look up from our desk at 
Millet’s “Man With the Hoe,” and re- 
member that he who would lead men, or 
even take his daily bread with any self- 
respect, must help to bear the burden of 
the world. 

The second temptation of Jesus came 
when the tempter took him to the pin- 
nacle of the temple and said: “Cast your- 
self down; if they see you coming after 
this wonderful fashion, they will fall 
down and worship you, and your Mes- 
sianic career will have begun.” The fresh- 
man in every college has already met the 
injunction that he should go out and 
do something to make himself conspicu- 
ous in order to gain recognition. There is 
a strong pressure on students to push 
themselves into the limelight. A man’s 
success is often rated by the number of 
times he is mentioned in the college paper, 
and the number of times his photograph 
appears in the college Bijou. But Des- 
tiny does not seem to read the Bijou. 
Limelight into which a man has pushed 
himself is invariably harmful for him, 
and the habit of self-advertising destroys 
the real honor attached to any office and 
vitiates the social community life of the 
university. 

But, you say, if I take your advice and 
do not push myself to the front, I will 
graduate unrecognized. In a sense, that 
may be quite true. I am thinking now of 
a man who went through this college not 
long ago, and as far as I know never had 
his name in the college paper; yet, by the 
consensus of opinion of the professors 
who know him, the probabilities are that 


ness, are 


he will be the most distinguished man ot 
his class. He was too busy, his plans for 
great tasks were too imperial for him t 
stop for one minute to blow his own 
trumpet. The really big man runs a lim- 
ited express to his goal, and has no time 
for self-advertising or vulgar and pre- 
mature pushing of himself to the front 
They that wait upon the Lord—not they 
who advertise themselves — shall mount 
up with wings as eagles. God will ele- 
vate them by the irresistible buoyancy of 
their inner excellence of character. 

The last temptation of Jesus, the temp- 
tation for the sake of gaining all the 
kingdoms of the world and the glory of 
them, to fall down before Satan and wor- 
ship him, is perhaps the temptation most 
common of all to the college student. Al 
ready this vear there are young men from 
homes of beautiful customs and _ habits, 
who, in order to escape the sneer of being 
queer or ultra pious, have compromised 
with their deepest and holiest convictions. 
This temptation of Jesus to worship 
Satan was no crass temptation to fall on 
His knees before him, but a temptation 
simply to adopt the method of the mili- 
tarist and the politician, and by force and 
cunning gain quickly that which moral 
power and influence was sure to gain in 
the end. And so with the college stu- 
dent it always comes camouflaged with a 
pious pretense that he must comproniise 
a little in order to gain influence to do 
good to his fellows. May God help us all, 
in the face of this ever-recurring and 
constant temptation to compromise and 
surrender for the sake of popularity, to 
say: Get thee hence, Satan, for it is writ 
ten, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, 
and Him only shalt thou serve. 

Jesus was enabled to resist the spirit 
of His times and overcome these three 
temptations throughout the whole of His 
life, because He had studied the Scrip- 
tures so constantly and prayerfully that at 
length His mind spontaneously gave the 
Scriptural reaction whenever these temp 
tations, in whatever guise they manifested 
themselves, appeared to Him. To each 
temptation, as it presented itself, He said: 
“It is written.” Some nien know a good 
deal of the Bible, but the Bible has not 
struck into their spontaneous mental pro- 
cesses. The student who will continually 
and systematically expose himself to 
Scripture ideas and Scripture inspirations 
will at length have what may be called a 
Christian outlook. He will be “trans- 
formed by the renewing of his mind,” and 
almost without thinking he will react in 
healthy protest to the three subtle tempta- 
tions which we have been considering. 

Shall we pay the price? The price is 
the proper use of the Sabbath, the proper 
use of the Church, and the sternly-ad- 
hered-to habit of giving God a chance 
every day in our Morning Watch to 
speak to us His own message, give us 
His own warning, thrill us with His own 
inspirations, and steady us with His own 
deep peace. 
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SUMMER SERVICE GROUPS 


These interesting experiments, one in Denver and one in New 
York, are an indication of the earnestness of many students 
to know the facts about how “the other half’’ lives. 


The New York Group 


BY RICHARD HENRY EDWARDS 


HE fourth College Summer Service 

Group in New York City, consisting 
of thirty-seven men, was on duty from 
July lst to August 19th. Nearly all were 
undergraduates. This was the largest of 
the groups thus far brought together, 
previous groups having numbered twenty- 
one in 1916; fourteen in 1917, and thirty- 
one in 1919. It was also the most repre- 
sentative of the nation as a whole, the 
long distance honor being won this year 
by Keith Powlison of Pomona College, 
California. Three men came from the 
Pacific coast, five from the Rocky Moun- 
tain states, two from the southwest, nine 
from the central states, one from the 
southeast, one from New England, and 
eleven from the east. Two men, members 
of the 1919 group, returned this year and 
several former members visited us, all 
bearing testimony to the unique and last- 
ing value of their previous experience. 

\s in other years, each man was as- 
signed upon arrival to one of the co-oper- 
ating institutions—a settlement house, a 
Y.M.C.A., an institutional church, or a 
district office of a charity organization so- 
ciety. He received room and board from 
the institution to which he was assigned 
and worked as a member of the staff 
under the direction of the head worker. 
As many of these institutions are located 
in the most crowded sections of the city 
the men were brought face to face with 
social problems in their most perplexing 
forms. One of the chief purposes of the 
group was achieved by bringing home a 
vivid contrast of poverty and misery to 
some men who had been largely unac- 
quainted with these conditions. They 
were thus driven to make a fresh inquiry 
as to the power of Christianity to change 
such conditions. 

The types of service rendered were 
varied: the direction of playgrounds and 
the conduct of children’s outings; public 
speaking; the direction of boys’ clubs, in- 
cluding games and hikes; social, office, 
and boys’ work in Y. M. C. A.’s; the in- 
spection of tenement conditions; big- 
brother work; camping; personal relig- 
ious service; Sunday School teaching and 
superintending; the leading of prayer 
meetings, and family case work. Perhaps 
the largest experience in meeting human 
needs came to those who did family work 
under the direction of the New York 
Charity Organization Society, the Brook- 
lyn A. I. C. P., and the Bureau of Chari- 
ties. 

The hospitality of the Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church was again extended 
to the group and the friendly aid of its 
ministers, Henry Sloane Coffin, William 
R. Jelliffe, and Paul D. Moody, was free- 
ly given. The entire group met in the at- 
tractively appointed church house for 
forenoon sessions on Mondays and Wed- 
nesdays. The program on these days in- 
cluded a brief devotional assembly under 





THE COLLEGE SUMMER SERVICE GROUP IN NEW YORK CITY, 1920. 


the leadership of the director, followed by 
informal discussion classes, four in num- 
ber. The topics for these sessions grew 
out of the actual experience of the men 
in their facing of social conditions. These 
sessions were led by members of the 
group who were trained each week by 
Kenneth D. Miller, Secretary of the 
Presbyterian Board of Home Missions 
for Greater New York. The forum hour 
then followed, after which came a lecture 
course upon “Community Organization,” 
given by Walter Pettit, Assistant Director 
of the New York School of Social Work. 
Then followed a swim in the beautiful 
pool, and a luncheon served by the men 
themselves. 

The forum period was a particularly 
lively affair as the addresses were of un- 
usual excellence and always elicited spirit 
ual response. Among those who addressed 
the group were Colonel Raymond Robins; 
Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin; Arthur Gleason, 
author of “What the Workers Want”; E. 
C. Foster, Director of the Metropolitan 
Y. M. C. A. Boys’ Work; Miss Joanna 
Colcord, Superintendent of the New York 
Charity Organization Society; Miss M. 
DeG. Trenholm, Head Worker of the 
East Side Settlement House; E. C. Carter, 
formerly National Secretary of the Y. M. 
C. A. for India; George Gleason of 
Japan; Hastings H. Hart and John M. 
Glenn of the Russell Sage Foundation, 
and Thomas Mott Osborne, the well- 
known worker for prison reform. 

On Monday afternoons trips were taken 
by the entire group to some point of so- 
ciological interest: Ellis Island; around 
Manhattan Island by boat; the Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit factory; a trip explanatory 
of New York housing conditions. Many 
similar trips were taken by the men -in 
smaller companies during their free 
periods. The most delightful trip of the 
entire summer, however, came just before 
the close of the period, when the group 
chartered a motor bus which took them to 


the beautiful estate of Mr. and Mrs. John 
Sherman Hoyt, at Rowayton, Conn., for 
a day of conference and pleasure. 

Careful individual attention was given 
to each man. All were given counsel in 
the writing of thesis upon some phase of 
the work of the summer. These, pre- 
sented in connection with Mr. Pettit’s 
course, together with attendance and as- 
signed reading, were given credit by the 
School of Social Work, the credits being 
transferable in most cases back to the 
colleges from which the men had come. 
Each member received a medical examina 
tion, and also a psychological examina- 
tion under the experts at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Other confi 
dential data was secured by the director, 
who gave personal counsel with regard 
to life work and similar problems. 

A permanent organization was formed, 
continuing that started by the 1919 group, 
under the name “College Summer Service 
Group in New York City.” A gold key 
in triangular form was chosen as the in- 
signia, and the objects of the group were 
declared to be as follows 

1. To aid in the enlistment of mature and 
able Christian students, from the colleges, 
for a period of summer service in one of 
the larger American cities. 

2. To lead these men to a. deeper under- 
standing of present-day social needs and 
the urgent necessity of establishing social 
justice. 

8. To deepen their faith in Christ and his 
teachings, as the chief solution of social 
problems. 

4. To lead them to dedicate themselves 
to Christian service, whatever the form of 
their life work. 

5. To foster, from year to year, the friend- 
ships in the fellowship of succeeding groups, 
and to spread the ideals and message gained 
in the experience of the summer to other 
college men, throughout life. 

The officers of the group are W. J 
Kitchen of Penn State, president, and A. F 
Hinrichs of Cornell, secretary-treasurer 
Mr. Miller, Mr. Pettit and Mr. McCurdy 


were elected to honorary membership. 





The success of the summer was due 
largely to the remarkable co-operation 
freely given by Mr. Miller, Mr. Pettit, T. 
C. Blaisdell of the Student ‘Volunteer 
Movement, and John R. McCurdy of the 
New York Intercollegiate Student Asso- 
Mr. McCurdy was in charge of 
all relationships between the group and 


ciation 


the co-operating institutions and cared for 
all business arrangements. 


The Denver Group 
By B. M. CHERRINGTON 


AST May the following proposal was 
# sent to th Ihe 


and «ne ttie 7 
COLCLE and universities of 


the Rocky Mountain Region: 


Many American students are eager for 
the opportunity to be brought into intimate 
association with the throbbing social prob- 
lems of our great cities. It is therefore 
proposed that twenty-five picked college 
men selected from the colleges of the West 
shall be brought to Denver for industrial 
work and study, that they may be better 
equipped for constructive Christian leader- 
ship in meeting the dominant social issue 
of the age—industrialism. They will be 
given jobs in various types of industries, 
such as machine shops, factories, building 
trades, etc., usually in the form of “‘un- 
skilled labor,”’ for which the current scale 
of wage will be paid. Thus from actual ex- 
perience, as well as from observation, will 
they be able to understand labor’s “point 
of view,” as well as the employer’s. Such 
first-hand contact alone can furnish the 
vital data essential as a background to 
well-founded opinion upon any aspect of 
the modern industrial problem. 


September found this plan carried out in 
practically every detail except that twenty- 
one instead of twenty-five men represent- 
ing the institutions of five western states 
spent the summer in Denver. 

Every man attended the Estes Park 
Student Conference and each approached 
his work in the Christian spirit of inquiry 
and service which dominated that gath- 
ering Most of them had some _ back- 
ground of study in economics and so- 
ciology. The majority had been out of 
college for a year or more during the 
war. 

To counsel in the work an advisory com- 
mittee had been formed composed of the 
president and another representative of 
the State Federation of Labor, the man 


ager of the Manufacturers’ Association, 
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a number of leaders in social work, and 
the deans of the Department of Economics 
of the Universities of Denver and of 
Colorado. 

Through the assistance of labor and the 
Manufacturers’ Association, jobs repre- 
senting a wide range in types were se- 
cured. They included such tasks as driv- 
ing a milk wagon, carpenter's apprentice, 
machinist’s helper, complaint department 
clerk in a department store, street car 
conductor, unskilled labor in _ railroad 
street work, lumber yard, iron 
works, etc. Through the courtesy of 
organized labor the entire group were in- 
vited to attend meetings of the Central 
Trades and Labor Assembly. In addition, 
a number joined the unions representing 
the trades in which they were employed. 

So far as possible the men shared com- 
pletely the life of the workers with whom 
they were associated, asking and receiv- 
ing no special favors and for the most 
part living in the same neighborhood and 
under the same conditions. This made 
possible an understanding of the worker's 
psychology. 

In the beginning, seminars were held on 
Tuesday and Thursday evenings—the 
men coming direct from work to informal 
suppers. Sometimes the evening was 
spent in sharing experiences or discussing 
problems growing out of experiences; 
such, for instance, as the effect of Denver’s 
industry upon the creative instinct. As a 
rule, however, speakers were brought in 
who could speak with authority upon 
some aspect of the labor problem. Every 
address was followed by unhurried ques- 
tions and discussion. Such talks as “The 
Interchurch Investigation of the Steel 
Strike,” by Bishop McConnell; “The 
Child and Industry,” by Ben Lindsey; 
“Women in Industry,” by Agnes Nestor; 
“Trade Unionism,” by F. F. Miles, Chair- 
man of the International Mechanists’ 
Union; “Industrial Democracy,” by E. S. 
Cowdrick of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co., made an invaluable contribution. 
An effort was made to have presented 
every important side of vital questions. 
This was exemplified in the Denver Tram- 
way strike—a most regrettable affair which 
however gave the men a chance carefully 


shops, 





to study an unusually bitter industrial 
struggle. It will be remembered that dur- 
ing the strike rioting occurred, many per- 
sons being shot and a number killed, and 
that for several days Denver was under 
martial law. The four students working 
on the tramway were able to interpret 
the sentiment and. point of view of the 
men. While the strike was at its height 
three men representing three points of 
view met with the group on different eve- 
nings. On the first evening the attorney 
for the strikers outlined the legal aspect 
of the strike; on the second evening the 
superintendent presented the company’s 
side; on the third night the ex-president 
of the Tramway Men’s Union represented 
the point of view of the men. In some 
cases discussion lasted several hours. 

In addition to the semi-weekly seminars, 
on five nights each week of the first 
month the group attended a series of lec- 
tures on “Modern Social Problems” and 
“Social Standards in Legislation,” given 
by Dr. Edward T. Devine of New York 
before the Denver School for Social 
Workers. It soon developed that the 
problems discussed in seminars were too 
interesting and absorbing to be dealt with 
in two sessions weekly, so at the conclu- 
sion of Dr. Devine’s series the number 
of seminars was increased to three each 
week and later to four. 

Throughout the summer a religious dis- 
cussion was held on Sunday morning. 

Perhaps the most helpful feature was a 
two and a half day visit to the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Company’s steel plant and 
coal mines, as guests of the company, 
On this trip the men had excellent op- 
portunity to investigate the workings of 
the so-called, “Rockefeller Industrial Rep- 
resentation Plan.” 

One of the most gratifying aspects of 
this profitable summer’s experience was 
the manner in which the students quickly 
assumed an attitude of scientific inquiry. 
It was agreed that the chief business was 
an open-minded search for information 
and facts, leaving until later months upon 
the campus a study of some of the pos- 
sible solutions. 

A high standard of scholarship was 
maintained which culminated in theses 
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in which each man set forth his experi- 
ences and observations of the summer. 
Later, an executive committee of four 
wrote a very creditable group report based 
upon these individual papers. A few ex- 
cerpts from statements made by members 
of the group throw light upon the value 
of the project: 

‘“‘My work this summer has meant much 
more to me than money. It has meant a 
rapidly broadening conception and under- 
standing of the labor problem from both 
sides and has taught me the absolute ne- 
cessity of the “‘open mind,” in the fair and 
accurate study of a similar situation, It 
will mean, on my part, a more sympa- 
thetic understanding of the views of both 
the employer and employed, and inspire in 
me an ambition to see and do my part to 
arrive at a just solution of the problems in 
question.”’ 

“I consider this summer course of more 
practical value to me than any course I 
could have taken in college. It has re- 
awakened in me the realization that there 
are industrial problems to be settled be- 
tween capital and labor and that if these 
problems are not settled by Christian men 
in a Christian way, with a view to justice, 
they will be settled by non-Christians in a 
non-Christian way that will probably end 
in revolution.”’ 


Quotations from two letters show how 
representative employers and labor lead- 
ers who were watching the experiment 
regard it: 

It has been my privilege this summer to 
be with this class at two of its meetings. 
These meetings were a source of educa- 
tion and inspiration to me, and I think the 
movement in general one of the best ideas 
that I have ever come in contact with. 

I believe that the plan of the Denver 
Industrial Study Summer Group is one of 
the best methods that I have ever known 
for broadening the perspective of the young 
man’s view through personal contact and 
the correlation of the experience of others. 
I believe that individually the young men 
taking this course will be amply paid and 
reap great benefit. I believe that collec- 
tively it will result in great good and if it 
should be carried out throughout the United 
States in time it would prove to be a great 
benefit to industries in general. I hope that 
this plan will be continued in this city next 
year, and as for myself, I will always be 
glad of opportunity to aid in any possible 
way, and the Gates Rubber Company stands 
ready to give its co-operation in any way 
that it may be of service to this plan. 

THE GATES RUBBER CO., 
Tracy M. Shaw, 
Manager of Personnel. 


I am glad to tell you that my feeling re- 
garding this experiment is not only one of 
deep interest, but of genuine enthusiasm, 
and its value to me personally cannot be 
estimated. To come in contact with, and 
to be associated with, men who are hon- 
estly and intelligently endeavoring to wade 
through a myriad of effects to get at the 
actual cause of the intolerable conditions 
existing in our industrial institutions, with 
their consequent demoralizing effect on the 
social life of our country, is indeed a nov- 
elty to a representative of Labor. 

I feel that the influence of such a move- 
ment, if extended, will contribute greatly 
to a proper solution of our social and in- 
dustrial problems. This thought is particu- 
larly encouraging when we understand that 
such a movement is fundamental, and the 
conclusions reached will be based upon the 
principles of fairness and justice, which, in 
a word, are Christian principles, and in ac- 
cordance wth the teachings of Christ. 

I regret only that because of other mat- 
ters I was unable to attend all of the bi- 
weekly meetings, which in themselves were 
a liberal education to me, serving to deci- 
mate any ideas I may have had with re- 
spect to the sincerity of college men in 
the treatment of these problems. 

F. F. MILES, General Chairman, 

International Association of Machinists. 


At the conclusion of the course it was 
recommended unanimously that the plan 
not only be repeated again in Denver next 
summer but be extended to other in- 
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dustrial cities. To further this end a 
permanent organization was formed 
known as the Collegiate Industrial Re- 
search Movement. 


CHURCH MOBIL- 


IZES ITS STUDENTS 


HE National Student Council of the 

Episcopal Church came into existence 
in May, 1918, at a conference of Episcopal 
clergy and others working among college 
students. The immediate and hearty re- 
sponse showed that the many local college 
church organizations had felt the need 
of such a unifying and generating force. 
At the close of the second academic year 
of the existence of the Council twenty- 
nine organizations had received recogni- 
tion as “units” and two other applicants 
were awaiting action. 

There are several distinctive features 
in the organization and policy of the Na- 
tional Student Council. 

1. The Council is more interested in the 
program of a local society than in its or- 
ganization. While it is true that the 
Council must be satisfied that the organi- 
zation is effective, yet the utmost latitude 
is given to student initiative, to the influ- 
ence of local college customs and, if the 
organization has been long in existence, 
to tradition. The organization must agree 
to carry out a “minimum program.” Thus 
the Council sets a goal long desired by 
students in their church work. 

2. This minimum program is a fully 
rounded out statement of normal church 
life; worship, religious education, church 
extension, service in church and commu- 
nity, and meetings. Each of the five 
points is easily attainable in any college 
and can be carried out in thorough accord 
with the general work of the Christian 
Associations. The “unit” is conceived of 
as a board of strategy to “provide oppor- 
tunities” for each of these five activities. 
As a matter of fact, each unit has so far 
exceeded the minimum standard in one 
or more of the five. 

3. If the local unit is a board of strategy 
planning the work for all Episcopalians, 
the Council itself can be conceived of as 
a national board of strategy. It renders 
valuable advice at all times and issues an 
annual letter forecasting the chief lines 


of work to be undertaken in the ensuing 
year. Further, it acts as an executive 
agency to the departments and secretaries 
of the Presiding Bishop and Council of 
the Episcopal Church. For instance, the 
men and women representing the Church 
at the summer student conferences are ap- 
pointed and sent by the National Student 
Council. 

4. The National Student Council’s 
power and influence is due to the fact 
that it is a thoroughly democratic body. 
From each of the eight provinces, as the 
geographic divisions of the Episcopal 
Church are called, the Council draws to 
its membership a student, a professor and 
a clergyman from a college community. 
The remaining members are two Bishops 
and eight representatives of the Presiding 
Bishop and Council. The students are 
elected by student conferences in each of 
the eight provinces. 

5. Meetings of the National Student 
Council are held once every three years, 
or more frequently, if called by the Execu- 
tive Committee, which has all the powers 
of the Council between sessions. To the 
triennial meetings each unit sends one 
delegate. Thus those who are actually 
doing church student work are always in 
the great majority. 

The Church trusts this democratic 
Council by making it its official organ for 
student work. Eight members, as stated 
above, come from the Presiding Bishop 
and Council, and in each province the 
faculty and clerical members are elected 
by the Provincial Synod. The Council's 
expenses are borne by the Department of 
Religious Education, which also furnishes 
an executive from among its secretaries, 
with an office in the rooms of the Vepart- 
ment. The various departmental secre- 
taries who do work with students find 
that the Council greatly simplifies their 
work and furnishes them with a unity of 
approach. 

PauL Micou. 
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EDITORIALS 


The Colleges and Finance Campaigns 


NE of the problems which thoughtful 

members of every student community 
will face this year is that of the appeals, 
which, if responded to, make necessary 
financial “campaigns.” A few years ago 
the college was almost the last resort of 
the money-raiser. It was expected that 
the colleges should, each and all, be send- 
ing out a stream of men and women 
ready to give their lives in service for the 
nation and the world; but, no streams of 
money flowed thence. We were laboring 
under the impression that nearly all stu- 
dents were working their way through col- 
lege and therefore could not contribute 
to any worthy cause. The war has changed 
all that—or rather, the Friendship Funds 
have. We have seen evidences that some 
of the nation’s wealthiest youth are in- 
side college walls and we have seen an- 
other thing which has impressed us more, 
namely, that students from poor homes 
and those who are working their way 
through college often have such a valua- 
tion of the things of life that they con- 
tribute most generously to worthy causes. 
So we face a new condition of affairs and 
must expect the frequent appeals which 
are now coming to the colleges. What shall 
be our attitude toward these appeals? 

In the first place, let’s not fail to be 
thankful that these appeals are coming. 
Students now have a new appreciation of 
the solidarity of the race and realize that 
the days on the campus are not to be 
lived “in a closet.” They have no mere 
academic interest in social and industrial 
questions and in questions of needs any- 
where in the world. These needy people 
in other realms of life are our brothers 
and sisters. Without impoverishing our 
own lives, we cannot see their suffering 
and not respond to their needs. 

let us be thankful, too, that there are 
many appeals. Without them we might 
not realize or might forget what a sad, 
hungry, freezing world we live in. We 
know full well the temptations today to 
luxury and soft living. We know the 
traiterous voices that would draw us back 
to provincialism and “village-spire patri- 
otism.” These calls for our help from a 
needy world may be the salvation of many 
men’s lives and of many campuses. By 
hearty and heroic response they may be 
saved to lives of earnestness and devo- 
tion. Let us be thankful that the col- 
leges are not shut off from these appeals 
and eagerly look for others to be brought 
to us. God forbid that it should be said 
on any campus this year that there are 
too many appeals for our help and our 
financial support. 


Three Necessary Appeals 

We face, however, a practical question 
in regard to the number of college-wide 
campaigns that may with wisdom be held. 
Every college will have to study the situ- 
ation and, by decision of the leaders of the 
campus life, decide what major causes 
ought to be supported by the entire col- 
lege. We venture to suggest that in ad- 
dition to the personal responses which 
each thoughtful student will give, not let- 
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ting his left hand or his near neighbor 
know what his right hand is doing in 
community, church, etc., that there are 
three appeals that ought to be brought to 
the corporate attention of every student 
body in the country this year. These ap- 
peals would be for the support of. the 
Student Christian Movement in this coun- 
try, for the relief of suffering of Euro- 
pean students and for the support of the 
work of the Church among the weaker 
and more backward nations. Each of 
these three is supplementary one to the 
other and each of them is fully worthy 
of support. Each of them represents a 
cause which, without student help, will in 
a measure, at least, fail to fulfill its great 
purposes in the world today. Each of 
them is in line with tasks which we vol- 
untarily assumed when we gave assent to 
the high purposes for which we were 
called to war. Each of them is in line, 
we believe, with the will of Christ. 

The exact method of carrying forward 
these three campaigns in each college, is 
not for us or any outside institution or 
person to suggest. Each college must study 
the local situation and work out the plan 
best adapted to itself. We have no hesi- 
tation, however, in saying with all the 
conviction we can condense into an edi- 
torial paragraph, that every college in the 
country shoud be given an opportunity to 
participate in at least these three impor- 
tant phases of work which count so much 
toward rebuilding the world according to 
the mind of Christ. Do & F. 


The Faculty 


UTTING the Student Association on 

the map in its own educational com- 
munity without the support of the faculty 
is like reaching the soldiers of an army 
without the help of the officers. Hence 
it is that, paralleling a comprehensive stu- 
dent program, there must be a general and 
persistent effort to enlist the fullest co- 
operation of the masters of the school and 
the professors and administrative officers 
of a college and university. This co- 
operation secured, it will contribute im- 
measurably to the maintenance on the 
part of the university of an attitude which 
is continually receptive to all Christian 
influences and which seeks to create and 
keep steady Christian standards and lead- 
ership. The mechanics of the whole As- 
sociation program are facilitated by the 
existence of an influential faculty nucleus 
that is aggressively co-operative. 

But there is more to it than this. The 
faculty supporter finds an outlet for his 
Christian enthusiasm, his social instincts, 
his altruistic nature in the Association 
work. Experience has shown that these 
men as a rule feel their obligation to the 
work given them. 

And of course no one can minimize the 
wholesome effect of having a professor or 
master known among the student body as 
a thorough-going Christian. His talks at 
Association meetings, his references to re- 
ligion in the classroom, and his talks with 
individual men are forceful witnesses in 
this behalf. Not nearly enough of the great 
Christian leaders in our institutions of 


learning know how much they can con- 
tribute to the all-round development of 
their students by their influence upon the 
religious side. One prominent professor 
recently said: “We would all go stale if 
we were not called upon to express to 
others and pass on to them our own re- 
ligion.” 

In some of the larger institutions a 
faculty advisory committee to the Associa- 
tion has been of great value. This body 
meets about five times during the college 
year for a study of the work; gives advice 
toward its improvement; gives its individ- 
ual services in the various branches of 
activity, enlists the support of their associ- 
ates and in every possible way helps to 
bring student and teacher closer together. 

Yale furnishes a concrete example. 
Prior to the Henry Sloane Coffin religious 
meetings in February, a faculty commit- 
tee of a dozen was organized and com- 
menced work to bring their associates into 
line for the big evangelistic effort. The 
personnel was _ influential. A letter 
was sent to every faculty mem- 
ber. Fifteen different professors were 
on the Woolsey Hall platform each 
night and forty more interspersed among 
the student audience. Students took no- 
tice. The university was a unit, as it had 
not been that year. The committee voted 
itself into permanency for year-’round 
work. 

During the year ahead, as never before, 
may the teaching staffs of our great in- 
stitutions take their places in line with 
their students in the Master’s work! 


E. McK. 


A Student's Notebook 


Who would believe that it were possible 
to invent a new kind of a college Associa- 
tion hand book? The little volume, which 
for so many generations is given out each 
September to freshmen, 1s surely standard- 
ized in a way to suit the most ardent 
standardizer. And yet at the University 
of Michigan, a brand new kind of a hand 
book has been issued. (Strange how much 
its literary style suggests the last page of 
this magazine!) It is the best thing we 
have seen this month, and that is saying 
a good deal in this opening month when 
so many interesting pieces of work are 
being reported from all sections of the 


country. 
* * * 


One of the visitors at the New York 
headquarters during the past month has 
been Professor J. R. Slotemaker de Bruine 
from Holland. He is a friend of the 
Dutch Student Movement and in this 
country to attend the International Con- 
gress Against Alcoholism. 


*x * * 


Sherwood S. Day, who has been travel- 
ing secretary of the International Com- 
mittee for Theological Seminary work dur- 
ing the past year, has accepted the secre- 
taryship of Yale Academic Department. 
G. Elmer Lindquist, who represents the 
International Committee in work in Indian 
schools, will give half-time this year at 
Rowe Institute, the training school for 
native Indian workers at Wichita, Kans. 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 


Among the interesting developments of 
the year is an increased demand in some 
quarters that the study 


Curriculum of the Bible be placed 
Study of on the curriculum. 
the Bible From Princeton comes 


the news that a group 
of students has petitioned for the restora- 
tion of the Bible to a place in the course 
of study. At Yale, in addition to the 
courses which have long been offered by 
Professor Kent, Dean Brown of the Di- 
vinity School is offering to upperclassmen 
a course which, in spite of an unfortu- 
nate hour, has been well elected. 

These are but indications of what many 
have long realized, that voluntary discus- 
sion groups, important though they are, 
are not enough. It is impossible to obtain 
for them that consistent preparation 
which can be required of a course for 
which credit is given by the faculty. For- 
tunately there are many institutions which 
now have a chair on the Bible. However, 
every institution which is on a Christian 
foundation should have such a professor- 
ship, and in state universities it is often 
possible to have such work supplemented 
through denominational channels. Wher- 
ever the faculty does not offer work in 
the Bible the Association would do well 
to initiate or support a movement to es- 
tablish such a chair. The Student Asso- 
ciation can, moreover, aid in the recruiting 
of men who will specialize in the Bible 
and religious education, for one of the 
greatest difficulties of college administra- 
tion is to find for such chairs as are al- 
ready founded men who combine the es- 
sential qualities of personality, teaching 
ability, scholarship, and earnest Christian 


faith. 


The Week of Prayer for Young Men, 
which falls this year on November 14-20, 


meets a need that is 
The Week of very great. Many feel 
Prayer for the burden of this need 
Young Men and are waiting to be 


led into a new experi- 
Every one of us should 
immediately reinforce whatever plans have 
already been made that this Week of 
Prayer may mean much more than it ever 


ence in prayer. 


did in the past in relating a large number® 


of our members, in a new and fruitful 
way, to the ongoing of Christ’s Kingdom 
on earth. One reason alone, given in the 
official call, that we, “as servants of the 
churches, are called upon, as is possibly no 
other agency, to deal with the most dis- 
tinctive and most pressing problems of 
our generation—the interclass or inter- 
group, the international, and the inter- 
racial problems,” should give new point 
and earnestness to this year’s observance. 
The conscientious observance of the 
Week of Prayer for Young Men is a 
clear recognition of our belief that our 
God is a living God, a present God, an 
almighty God, a loving God and, there- 
fore, a God interested in His children 
and responsive to their deepest needs and 
highest aspirations. When was the work 
before our Associations so great? When 
did we so much need a fresh baptism of 
power from our God? 


One of the most interesting develop- 
ments in the program at Washington and 
Lee is what might be 


Christian called an.  extempora- 
Freshman neous feature, planned 
Organized as a result of informa- 


tion gained from the 
Y. M. C. A. cards filled out at matricula- 
tion. On these cards the questions of 
previous experience in some form of 
Christian work, and of willingness to par- 
ticipate during stay in college, were an- 
swered in the affirmative by 114 new men 
out of 370. The problem of how to use 
that number of willing workers was a 
real one. <A written invitation was sent 
to each one of the 114 to meet with the 
promotion force of old men. Three funda- 
mentals of the religious program of the 
Association were there explained—Morn- 


ing Watch, religious meetings and Bible 
discussion groups, and organized Christian 
friendship. The new men were also asked 
to enroll, if desirious of becoming mem- 
bers of a study class on personal evangel- 
ism among students. A class of seventy 
is organized. This class can be expected 
to develop a wealth of material for future 
promotion forces as well as to aid the 
work this year. 

Another interesting proposal for ac- 
tivity among the new men is the forma- 
tion of an Alumni Hi-Y club to be com- 
posed of all men of the entering class 
who have been members of Hi-Y clubs 
in their home Associations. 

Whatever may have been the status of 
the freshman in the past, it must be recog- 
nized now that he is not to be solely the 
object of the Association’s effort but 
rather is ready immediately to become a 
partner in the program of the Association. 


THE CHRISTIAN ADVENTURE; PER- 
SONAL EVANGELISM and other BOOKS 


THE CHRISTIAN ADVENTURE. 
By A. Herbert Gray. Association 
Press. 


E have learned to expect from Her- 

bert Gray a frank facing of the 
facts of life, both personal and social, and 
an engaging directness of thought and 
statement. In this volume these qualities 
are utilized to present in a fresh and 
challenging way the facts and significance 


of Jesus. Does it make any difference 
whether a man is a Christian? This 
question receives in every chapter an 


affirmation with a ring to it. If any stu- 
dent readers of this word live on a cam- 
pus where lax moral ideals are tolerated, 
where the customary thing is for men to 
drift out into vocations, or where a man’s 
attitude to the claims of Jesus Christ is 
looked on as a thing that doesn’t matter 
much and personal religion is sort of an 
extra elective course, no greater service 
could be done than to find a group of 
morally thoughtful men who would pon- 
der and then dare such a message. 

The book reminds one in spots of T. R. 
Glover, and not since the publication of 
“The Jesus of History” have we had a 
book so admirably adapted to the reading 
of student Association officers. 


Davip R. Porter. 


NOW IT MAY BE TOLD. By Philip 
Gibbs . Harper and Brothers. 


VERY reader of the newspapers dur- 

ing the past five years is more or less 
familiar with the vivid war dispatches of 
Philip Gibbs, who was in many ways the 
outstanding correspondent of the great 
war. 

I looked forward very eagerly to read- 
ing this book and was disappointed in it 
in one respect, and wish I might have 
been disappointed in another. There are 
no startling revelations made. Rather is 
there a filling in of what one might have 
discerned in the dispatches during the 


war. Mr. Gibbs gives several very dis- 
criminating and interesting characteriza- 
tions of leading generals. I was not dis- 
appointed in the increased knowledge of 
the horror and the stupid brutality of war 
that he etches with such a skillful hand. 
I wish I might have been. Again and 
again he pictures the marching mass of 
glorious boys who were pitched uncere- 
moniously into the cauldron of agony and 
death. 


The history of all other wars show that 
Time effaces the memory of its vast 
tragedy and recalls to the mind of youth 
its glories. If the past war is to be dif- 
ferent from others in restraining us from 
future wars, it will be because we con- 
tinued to look the facts in the face. Such 
books as this one, and other recent works 
of Gibbs, are therefore of inestimable im- 
portance. GEORGE IRVING. 


PERSONAL EVANGELISM 
AMONG STUDENTS. By George 
Stewart and Henry B. Wright. As- 
sociation Press. 


OOKS on personal work are like 

books on any other art—at best they 
but point to the original work itself, and 
at worst they do it a sad injustice. Since 
Drummond wrote (and practically all that 
he said is as new today as when it was 
written) we have been almost without 
really helpful books about drawing men 
one by one to Christ. There have been 
books with cast-iron rules, and outworn 
and terrifying phraseology, which put men 
into stiff categories and bade us ask them 
unnatural and impertinent questions about 
themselves, without the basis of confi- 
dence. There are other books which tell 
stories of how men have been won; some 
helpful, some indelicate. The practice 
of the art, and the description of the art, 
are by no means the same thing. And 
many of us who believe that in the win- 
ning of men one by one is found the 
fullest and most sacred expression of 
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Christian living have been long awaiting 
something from that newer school of 
what Drummond called “The New 
gelism.” 

Out of the somewhat overbearing and 
tyrannical and stilted methods of all too 
recent date, there has grown another type, 
more human, more sympathetic, more 
elastic, though not less competent and 
effectual in the application of religion to 
the individual. Messrs. Stewart and 
Wright, who belong emphatically to this 
latter group, have had a conspicuously 
wide experience as fishers of men, and 
have been wonderfully used. They have 
given “Personal Evangelism 
\mong Students,” the product of years of 
activity and reflection. 


Evan- 


us, in 


It is an analysis 
of the student problem based upon rich 
experience: and a solution which has 
been tried and found to work. They have 
not, in this little volume, told us all they 
know: its limited compass would not per- 
mit. But they have indicated lines of 
thought, and of procedure, which if fol- 
lowed will bring us where it has brought 
them. All men who are making any ef- 
fort to deal with students should read, 
mark, learn and inwardly digest this little 
book: one reading is not enough. And it 
will mean nothing to the man who is not, 
at the same time that he reads it, practis- 
ing the great work it sets forth 
SAMUEL SHOEMAKER. 


AMERICA’S STAKE IN THE FAR 
EAST. By Charles Harvey Fahs. 
Association Press. 

HE cream from the writings of 

eighty-six authors, besides selections 
from newspapers, magazines and reports 
of “commissions,” gathered into 170 pages, 
should, whatever the subject, attract in- 
stant and widespread attention. Because 
the material all bears on the Oriental 
question which is now such a vital matter 
to the American nation, Dr. Fahs’ little 
book should be on the library table of 
every Christian who intends with intelli- 
gence to pray “Thy Kingdom come.” 

The method of the book is unique. It 
consists in stating the questions on issues 
of vital interest to the American public, 
the questions being followed by excerpts 
from all the best-known students of the 
Far East. These quotations contain data 
upon which the correct answers to these 
questions must be based. The book does 
not take sides and is not in any sense 
propaganda. It lays before its readers 
choice selections from Oriental and Occi- 
dental authors bearing on all phases of 
the political, economic and racial prob- 
lems of China, Korea, Japan and the 
Philippines, and in the light of this un- 
partisan information asks the student to 
form his own opinion. 

This is a book to be shunned by the 
lazy-minded. It is not a short cut to a 
shallow opinion on the intricate problems 
of the Pacific Basin. But for those whose 
reading hours are limited and whose think- 
ing powers are keen it is a golden treas- 
ury of travel, observation and interpreta- 
tion in what Mr. Fahs calls an “area of 
extraordinary strain.” 

At the Silver Bay Student Conference 
the writer used this book as a basis for 
discussing with a group of Japanese, Chi- 
nese and Americans the most delicate of 
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our tense international problems. The 
unanimous adoption by the group of care- 
fully considered findings made evident 


that, with the aid of such a book in getting 


the facts before them, it is possible for 
Christians of different nations to find a 
real basis of agreement. 

GEORGE GLEASON. 


EACH ASSOCIATION'S FIELD IS THE 
WORLD 


NOTABLE advance was made by 
4 Athe Lake Forest Student Secretaries’ 
Assembly in their commitment to a great- 
ly increased missionary emphasis for the 
college Christian Association. Among the 
many reasons for past failures the fol- 
lowing were given prominent place in the 
discussion : 


1. Failure on the part of the student 
leaders to think clearly and conclusively re- 
garding the relation of the missionary em- 
phasis to the achievement of the Associa- 
tion’s purpose in student life. 


2. An inadequate idea, of the content of 


any comprehensive and challenging mis- 
sionary emphasis. 
3. A tendency on the part of some of 


the student Association leaders to assume 
that the responsibility for the promotion of 
the missionary program rested with the 
Student Volunteers or the Student Volun- 
teer Band, in spite of the fact that it has 
always been the policy of the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement to insist that Student Vol- 
unteers work through the men’s and 
women’s Christian Associations in the pro- 
motion of the entire missionary program 
instead of acting as a separate organiza- 
tion. 

4. There has been a lack of clear under- 
standing as to the place of mission study 


in relation to the total missionary educa- 
tion program. 
The Assembly, after thorough and 


prayerful consideration of their responsi- 
bility for the missionary program, reached 
the following significant conclusions: 

1. Most failures have been due, not so 
much to lack of knowledge of methods of 
missionary education, as to the absence in 
the lives of secretaries, students and 
faculty leaders of contagious Christ- 
controlled conviction regarding the im- 
perative necessity of relating students in 
understanding and service to Christ's 
program for the entire world. 

2. The Christian Associations in the 
colleges must assume primary responsi- 
bility for initiating and promoting the en- 
tire missionary education program. While 
the Association cannot yet turn over this 
responsibility to any other group, experi- 
ence has demonstrated that as many 
Student Volunteers as possible should be 
members of the various missionary edu- 
cation committees. 

3. In its content any adequate mission- 
ary emphasis will include at least the fol- 
lowing types of activities: (a) intensive 
and extensive missionary education; (b) 
missionary giving; (c) missionary re- 
cruiting; (d) intercessory prayer. 

4. The chief means of intensive mis- 
sionary education is the mission study 
group. In some cases this is organized 
on the basis of missionary clubs, such as 
the Pitkin Club at Pittsburgh and the 
Foreign Missionary Club of Rochester. 
It is a mistake to use the study group or 
missionary club as a means of “popular” 
missionary education. It is primarily in- 
tended for the professing Christian stu- 
dents and has certain values that cannot 
be attained quite so well through any 


other means of missionary education, e.g. : 
(a) intimate contact between leaders and 
members of the group; (b) the mastering 
of a large amount of information over a 
longer period of time; (c) united inter- 
cessory prayer; (d) expression of the stu- 
dent’s own opinion; (e) ‘providing much 
more information on which to base in- 
telligent decisions regarding foreign mis- 
sionary service as a life work. 

5. During the past few years a great 
variety of extensive missionary education 
methods have developed. Every . local 
college Association should be encouraged 
to develop through experimentation new 
methods for bringing forcibly before the 
student body as a whole the challenge of 


the foreign missionary enterprise. Such 
activities as world problems forums, 
stereoptican lectures, missionary plays, 


pageants, bulletin boards and missionary 
movies visualize to students the world- 
wide contribution of the Church and lead 
to more intensive study. No missionary 
education program is complete that does 
not include both the intensive and exten- 
sive missionary education activities. 

6. The Association’s program of re- 
cruiting should be so thorough as to chal- 
lenge every student to think through his 
personal responsibility for world service 
and to lead large numbers of students to 
invest their lives in foreign missionary 
work. 

7. God’s guidance was unmistakably 
evident when the Lake Forest secretaries 
personally pledged nearly $3,000 to apply 
on the foreign missionary projects sup- 
ported by their own colleges. Through 
their own experiences in sacrifice and 
prayer they had come to a new under- 
standing of the spiritual significance of 
missionary giving, so that it was not 
strange that they should go on record as 
determined to help the student and secre- 
tarial leaders of their colleges assume 
greatly increased responsibility for the 


efinancial support of the foreign mission- 


ary enterprise. The secretaries from the 
denominational colleges pledged them- 
selves to lead students into more gener- 
ous giving on behalf of the foreign mis- 
sionary work of their own church boards, 
and the secretaries from State and non- 
denominational colleges accepted the re- 
sponsibility for raising an amount equal 
to the cost of the world-wide student work 
carried on by the Foreign Department of 


the Y. M. C. A. 


The carrying out of even a part of the 
above decisions will put a reality and 
vitality into the religious life of the col- 
leges of the country such as has never 
before been equaled. Careful, prayerful 
study should be given by the student 
leaders in every college of the land to the 
need of making the principles stated above 
effective in the life of their own college. 

C. P. Sepp. 
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THE WHAT AND WHY OF 
DEPUTATIONS 


HE firs! Student Association, organized at the University of Virginia, had as one of 

its objects “the extension of religious advantages to the destitute points in the neigh- 
borhood of the University.”” In its second annual report we find: “But the great thing 
for which the Association was formed is to employ and encourage the disposition to do 
good. . . Every Sabbath some fifty young men are actively engaged in preaching the 
Gospel, either in Sunday schools or as missionaries to different parts of the surrounding 
country.” How many Associations are today able to match this report of fifty years ago? 


Unique Influence of College 
Deputations 


HE purpose of deputation work is to 

carry the Christian ideals of college 
men to men and boys in other walks of 
life. The general plan is to send into 
towns or country districts—for one to 
three-day visits—teams numbering from 
two to five students, who speak informal- 
ly in the Y. M. C. A’s, churches, clubs, 
etc., mix in the work and play of the 
community, and talk personally with in- 
dividuals. In all the work, local forces 
are enlisted to help. The voluntary nature 
of the work is apparent in the fact that 
the men teceive no money aside from their 
actual traveling expenses, which usually 
are paid by the local Association or com- 
munity. 

The emphasis, as in any _ successful 
Christian effort, is not placed on public 
appeals, but on private talks with indi- 
viduals. The meetings create interest and 
form a background for the campaign, but 
unless the hardest fighting is done pri- 
vately, the team will inevitably fail to 
render the highest possible service. 

The very fact that these fellows are 
working entirely without pay is unique 
in a community. And when, in addition, 
it is realized that they are giving up time 
which might be spent in pleasure, it be- 
comes evident that they are doing an un- 
selfish service. In the participation in 
sports, the conduct in homes, and the 
personal effort to inspire men and boys 
to live the Christian life, the naturalness 
of it all is outstanding. Strength is often 
added to their message by the very blunt- 
ness with which they speak. 

Men and boys will always follow virile 
leadership, and boys in particular natural- 
ly look up to college men, especially when 
engaged in campus activities, so that 
usually it is easy to win their interest and 
confidence, and then their decision to make 
a forward step. The parents of a com- 
munity should be thankful to obtain this 
type of college man to help create ideals 
in the minds of their children. 

The very novelty of this work helps 
to arouse interest, for in many communi- 
tics it is something quite new to hear lay- 
men openly talking about Christ. And 
the very evident fact that the team mem- 
bers consider it a duty to do so, is an ever 
present though silent addition to the mes- 
sage they bring. 

Needs real and vital are met by such 
work. Everywhere there are modern 
Pharisees who need a new conception of 
the Christian life, as something more 
than church attendance, and of Christian- 


ity as something different from melan- 
choly. And in the average small town, 
men and boys are often needy—for the 
city by no means holds a monopoly on 
sin—yet the religious work too freqeunt- 
ly lacks the virility necessary to grip at- 
tention. But when a group of live young 
men bring home to them, very simply, 
how Christ can help to turn personal de- 
feat into victory, it is a new and entirely 
different matter. 

In many places these teams meet an- 
other need by correcting current ideas of 
college life. In the minds of a multitude 
of boys the college man is the sport or 
the professional athlete, and adults, too, 
have very vague notions of the ideals 
prevailing in our colleges. There is often 
a most wholesome reaction, therefore, 
when these teams prove that Christianity 
does have a place in campus life. 

Davin R. SHOTWELL, 
Princeton. 


Princeton is one of several colleges that 
last year sent out more deputations than 
ever before. <A total of seventy-seven 
teams were sent on missions distinctly re- 
ligious, in which were used not less than 
198 men.—TuHeE Epirors. 


Working with Tomorrow's 
Freshmen 


OLLEGES today are paying the price 
for not checkmating with construc- 
tive forces the evil influences of college 
life among high school boys. Powerful 
destructive social forces have had many 
willing and efficient ambassadors to spread 
their demoralizing influence among high 
school students. We are today reaping 
the fruitage of this sowing. Much of 
the Christianity of college life has been 
so “spaghetti-spined” and “white-livered” 
that, without a protest, the ambassadors 
of unrighteousness have been permitted 
to do their destructive work. In fact, 
the hands of many so-called Christians in 
the colleges have been so unclean that 
they are destructive forces. The hour 
has struck when every vital Christian 
student and faculty member should stand 
together to spread the good news of the 
spiritual triumphs of collegiate life. Thou- 
sands of students and professors know 
that Christ is the only hope for individual 
and social salvation. To remain silent in 
an hour like this, when the very founda- 
tions of civilization are shaking, is not 
only cowardly, but is traitorous. 
Evangelistic deputations offer Chris- 
tion students and professors a wonderful 
opportunity to bring to the boys in the 


high schools and in the college communi- 
ties their testimony of the saving power 
of Jesus Christ and the adequacy of His 
program. Can there not be this year 
thousands of bands of Christian students 
going out from our colleges and universi- 
ties, proving to the boys of the nation 
that there are thousands of college men 
who know in their own lives the saving 
power of Christ and know that in Him 
only is the hope, not only for the solu- 
tions of our personal problems, but for 
the solution of our social and national 
problems as well. In Him alone is the 
power to regenerate the individuals who 
will make His will effective in human so- 
ciety and extend His Kingdom throughout 
the world. A, J. Extiort. 


My First Gospel Team Trip 


“yURING the Christmas holidays of 
1912-13 I was spending a good vaca- 
tion in Pittsburgh when I received a wire 
from a boy friend asking me if I would 
come back to Ohio and go on a gospel 
team trip to a country church near Johns- 
town, Ohio. I reluctantly consented to 
go. Today as 1 look back after seven 
years, that vacation stands out as the best 
one | ever spent. 

Our gospel team reached its destination 
on Sunday, and we began our meetings 
that evening, holding a service eyery night 
during the week and closing the following 
Sunday. Our attendance averaged about 
one hundred and when we closed, sixteen 
had made definite and public decisions 
to follow Christ. 

I have not been able to follow every one 
of these sixteen, but this year I found 
two of them in college. When I visited 
that same little country church last fall, 
another of the original sixteen was super- 
intendent of the Sunday school. I was 
met at the station by a fourth member of 
that group, and was driven to his home in 
a machine—and it was not a Ford, either. 
It is of this one of the sixteen of whom 
I shall now tell. 

On the first day of our gospel team in 
that little country community, one of the 
farmers had said: “There is a man who 
lives near by, Homer Rice. He has a big 
farm, but he won’t have it long if he 
keeps on going as he is now. He is 
spending most of his time on the race 
track and is rapidly drinking through his 
farm. If you boys can get him to live a 
different life, you will render this com- 
munity a great service.” We saw Homer 
Rice that very day and asked him if he 
would take two of his race horses and 
drive us to the nearby country schools. 
He consented. We called on him to speak 
too, as we visited the schools. On our 
way home that. afternoon, he told us of 
the miserable life he had been living. He 
was a drunkard, and could not give up 
the habit. He had not spoken to his 
nearest neighbor for two years. He said 
he despised Christianity, and that he 
would not come to church; but he said 
that he had enjoyed the day with us and 
would be glad if we would come to din- 
ner the next day. This we did, and 
Homer Rice came to church, and on 
January 4, 1913, he made a public decision 
to live a Christian life. 

Many said: “‘When the boys go, he will 
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go back to his old way and will be found 
on the race track.” But to use his own 
words: “When the church bell rang the 
following Sunday, Homer Rice was found 
in the front seat of the church.” He also 
had promised to make amends for a past 
wrong. He had taken his last strong drink 
and sold his race horses. 

Three months later, when we were out 
on another gospel team trip at Fredonia, 
Ohio, we asked Homer Rice if he 
would tell us in a ten minute speech what 
Christianity had meant to him in the three 
months he had tried it. He said he could 
not talk for ten minutes, but would come. 
That night instead of a ten-minute talk, 
he held a packed church spell-bound for 
forty-five minutes with the simple story 
of his own transformed life. Four farm- 
ers who heard him made public decisions 
to follow his example. 

This experience revealed to him some- 
thing of his latent possibilities, and he 
went home with a determination to use 
those discovered talents. He organized a 
country Sunday school and at the close of 


the first year, he had an average attend- 
ance of 114. Not content with this, 
evangelistic services were started and 
through his influence thirty came into the 
church, several of whom had been drunk- 
ards. The following year he spoke at our 
State Student Convention and at the an- 
nual national meeting of the Christian 
Church. He was ordained and for three 
years he preached in the Mt. Pleasant 
Christian Church. He built up the church 
and today it is one of the strongest in the 
Mt. Vernon Christian Conference. 
Homer Rice still continues to operate 
his farm, and is a more successful farm- 
er today than he ever was. His neigh- 
bors respect and honor him. His home 
is one of the happiest I have ever 
been in. During the day I spent with him 
last September, he pointed across the 
fields to that little church and recalled 
January 4, 1913, as the day when his life 
began to count for his family and others. 
Do you wonder that I look back to that 
vacation as one of the best I ever spent? 
J. W. Gatnrort. 


WORK IN PREP SCHOOLS 


PPRECIATING the important part 
4 4& played by the religious organization of 
the preparatory school toward the later 
religious development of the college man 
and the need for the conservation of the 
interest of the men from school during 
their first year at college, a committee of 
Yale freshmen met for consideration of 
ways by which these bodies could be made 
more effective. A portion of their report 
reads as follows: 

The ideal is to combine the best in each 
of the various school organizations into a 
body that is a well-supported and central 
factor for good in the actual life of the 
school and one which expresses itself in 
many forms of concrete service within and 
without the student body. 

We feel that everything must be done to 
eliminate the evil of hypocrisy. Sometimes 
a desire for power and influence tends to 
place the real principles of the religious or- 
ganization in the background; or the feel- 
ing that it is “the thing to do” to attend 
meetings, creates half-hearted interest de- 
moralizing to the whole project. 

Some suggestions for these organiza- 
tions are the following: 

1. A small meeting of a few interested 
should be held before launching any 
formal organization. By building the or- 
ganization from a choice group to a larger 
one, rather than organizing at a large 
meeting for the whole school or for the 
upper classes, it is felt that genuine en- 
thusiasm can better be conserved and made 
\ small group of this kind 
would be apt naturally and voluntarily to 
remain in an inner circle for prayer and 
for thorough planning of the whole work 
behind the scenes. 

2. Officers should be elected on the 
basis of genuine interest and work in the 
organization and not as a matter of award- 
ing offices to prominent men. It should be 
emphasized that only as many offices be 
created as are necessary to carry on 
the work. It may be wise in some quarters 
to have the president appointed by a 


contag1ous. 
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chosen nominating committee or some 
other small group rather than run the risk 
of having the wrong man in charge. Ob- 
viously this whole matter must be handled 
in a democratic spirit. 

3. A general weekly meeting unques- 
tionably should be held, but the selection 
of topics and speakers cannot receive too 
careful attention. We feel that the topics 
such as honesty, purity, friendship, and 
the like, have been stressed too much in 
certain schools and may have become ab- 
stract and stereotyped. There should un- 
doubtedly be meetings devoted to these 
topics, but in addition meetings where 
cribbing, smoking, gambling and other 
practical topics may be specifically dis- 
cussed. No meeting of this kind can be 
successful unless several men have well in 
advance thought the topic through and are 
prepared to lead in a frank discussion. 

The matter of the opening prayer, the 
selection of hymns, the presiding officer 
and the continuity of all meetings should 
be planned in advance. Some school or- 
ganizations meet in a large assembly hall 
and boys are allowed to come in wearing 
sweaters and without collars. Obviously, 
to get the right atmosphere for a religious 
meeting the room must be sufficiently 
small to create an atmosphere of unity 
and fellowship, and the attire of those 
present must be in keeping with the dignity 
of the meeting. 

4. An outlet to the religious enthusiasm 
at various meetings in the form of prac- 
tical service in which the boys participate, 
is one of the most important needs. Sum- 
mer camp, boys’ work, the collection of 
old clothes and magazines and the support 
of various institutions afford good op 
portunities to enlist the practical services 
of members of the organization. In this 
connection the daily opportunity to work 
for the rooting out of any sort of evil in 
the school life should be emphasized as 
one of the ways in which the members 
may express their loyalty to the organiza- 
tion in practical service close at hand. 


5. Voluntary Bible study which relates 
itself to the practical problems of the 
school and of the vacation life. 

6. At some one or more meetings the 
rational basis for Christian belief should 
be given, so that a man may have some 
intellectual background when advanced 
courses in philosophy and the sciences be- 
gin to raise questions about the spiritual 
realm. A glimpse ahead at the nature and 
content of these courses, especially those 
dealing with anthropology, sociology, and 
evolution in general might well be given. 
The student should see religion as the 
biggest thing in life. It is an undeniable 
fact that some religious leaders in the life 
of various schools have thrown over their 
religion when they came to college. We 
believe this is due, in some degree at least, 
to a lack of the gradual development, un- 
der a guiding hand, of religious convic- 
tions based upon reason and experience. 

7. None of this work will be of much 
avail unless the religious life of the organ- 
ization is based upon personal work and 
friendship. A personal conversation with 
a friend and a quiet exchange of opinions 
and experiences will often do more than 
numerous large meetings. The members 
of the organizations should be made to 
realize that they are to carry on its pur- 
poses intimately and personally by com- 
mon service of their friends and a common 
sharing of religious experience, as well as 
formally and in a body. 

Etmore McKee. 


Starting the Field Councils 
oe plan of constituting in each section 

of the country, according to summer 
conference divisions, a Field Council, has 
been rapidly put into operation. It will be 
recalled that this readjustment of the 
schemes of democratic direction of the 
general Student Association Movement 
was provided for by the action of the De- 
troit Convention. The Councils in each 
field include students and representatives 
of the State Committees from each state 
and also secretaries and other graduate 
members. Two of its members, at least one 
of whom is to be a student, are selected 
by each Council as associate members of 
the Student Department Committee. 

The Field Council of the Rocky Moun- 
tain territory held a meeting during the 
summer. The Council for the Central 
West met in Chicago following the Geneva 
Conference. Slight change was necessary 
in New England, where the Intercollegiate 
Council has been in operation for a decade, 
but the newly constituted group is to meet 
in November. The Middle Atlantic meet- 
ing is set for October 30-31, the Southern 
for December 17-18 and probably the 
Southwest early in January. The great 
length of the Pacific Coast will make 
advisable two sectional meetings. 

Like certain other democratic move- 
ments that might be mentioned, no one is 
fully confident just what the ultimate form 
of organization should be, but of one thing 
we are sure—the present plan is miles 
ahead of any other scheme we have seen 
in operation. One of its best features is 
that it allows plenty of chance for progres 
sive perfection, as experience may dictate 


DD. mF. 
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Students of the World 


Christian students of almost every nation 
have been gathered, during the past sum- 
mer, in conferences similar to the twenty- 
one gatherings held by the men and women 
students of North America. In those coun- 
tries where the war had interfered, we 
learn of the resumption of these confer- 
ences, while in some of the new nations 
the students have gathered in their first 
conference. 

The earliest conferences were those in 
South Africa and Asia Minor, which were 
held in May. Dr. Mott visited Poland to 
iddress the students, and his visit led to 
the holding of a national student conference 
which, despite the unfavorable conditions, 
was attended by representative students of 
all of the six Polish universities. The 
Serbian Student Movement also held its 
first summer conference in August. The 
Czecho-Slovak Student Movement held its 
first conference in July in an old Hapsburg 
castle now given by the government as a 
summer camp of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. The speakers at 
this conference included Dr. Alice Masaryk, 
daughter of the President; Sherwood Eddy, 
ind Henri Henriod. The German Student 
Movement held its twenty-ninth General 
Conference in three sections, in different 
parts of Germany. The conference of Jap- 
anese students had as its motto, “Forward 
with Christ.’’ One evening was given over 
to the celebration of the thirtieth anni- 
versary of the first student conference in 
Japan. In China not less than twelve con- 
ferences, attended by 1,600 students, were 
held in different parts of the country. 

The account might be further extended, 
tut the above list helps to realize the 
strength of the bond which these confer- 
ences are building between the students of 
all nations. 


We learn through a letter from Miss 
Brechet in‘‘Mittellungen” that the Christian 
Union in Russia maintained its work as 
late as 1918. Miss Brechet remained in 
Petrograd as secretary of the Student 
Union there as late as September of that 
year. 


The following is an extract from the let- 
ter of a former student secretary now 
working among the students of Kyoto: 


“The students of Japan truly are seeking 
to be non-tmilitaristic, international, liberal 
and democratic in ideals and action. . 
The five local Student Associations each 
have a dormitory, thus housing about sixty 
men. The total membership runs about 
two hundred. The thirty or more hours of 
lectures which each student has each week 
necessarily make him think that he has 
little time for service activities.’ 


Those who nave participated in the stren- 
uous program of Senior Week in an Amer- 
ican college will be interested in a motion 
recently adopted by the Melbourne Univer- 
sity Council to the effect that graduation 
ceremonies, instead of being limited merely 
to the conferring of degrees on one after- 
noon, shall be extended over several days 
so as to include social and other types of 
events. 


Notes From the Field 


Pacific Coast 


At the University of Arizona thirty-two 
faculty men, including the president, at- 
tended a dinner served by the faculty wives 
in the Association hut. The year’s pro- 
gram and service were discussed. 


Captain Stanley Brown at State College, 
N. M., assembled a fine conference of thirty 
students and faculty on October 4th for the 
discussion of campus Christian work 


The University of California has a fresh- 
man Association in the Field Council force 
of eighty who meet each week to plan for 
special Christian effort in their class. The 
“Varsity”’ Field Council now has eighty- 
two members, with over sixty average 
ettendance. 


Southwest 


The Association at the University of 
Texas is awakening the missionary interest 
of freshmen by inviting them in groups of 
ten or twelve to the homes of strong men 
connected with the university, preferably 
pastors or faculty members. The men are 
entertained informally for an hour, light 
refreshments are served, and the host 
speaks on some lively phase of the world 
missionary situation. 


As a part of their greeting to the students 
and faculty of Southern. Methodist Univer- 
sity, the Association distributed five hun- 
dred desk blotter pads. The pad had an 
attractive center panel explaining the pur- 
pose of the Association and inviting all 
students to participate in its activities. 
Advertisements on the border paid all the 
expense of printing and left a balance 
of $80. 


The Social Committee at Oklahoma Uni- 
versity have had reserved for*the exclusive 
use of the two Associations six Friday 
nights in the first semester. Not more 
than two other organizations may have 
functions on these nights. This arrange- 
ment places at the disposal of the Associa- 
tions on those nights practically every man 
and woman in the university. At the first 
social event over 1,600 were present. 


The annual decision Sunday for Fresh- 
men at the University of Texas resulted 
in fifteen decisions and in the enlisting of 
many more for Christian service while in 
the university. 


A joint campaign for $6,200 to finance the 
programs of the two Associations at Okla- 
homa A. & M. was held October 18-20. 
Approximately the same dates found Okla- 
homa University in a similar campaign 
for $5,300 and the University of Texas out 
for $9,000. The first two campaigns do not 
include missionary contributions while the 
Texas budget includes $1,750 for missions; 
this in addition to $6,000 which is given 
annually through the Methodist Board. 


The South 


The fall retreat of the Georgia Tech 
Association was held in a farm house 
nine miles from Atlanta. Besides twenty 
students there were present President 
Matheson and four of the five secretaries 
who have served the Association in past 
years. 

Some one at the University of Alabama 
discovered that in the support of Asso- 
ciation work the institution stood at the 
foot of the list. To get the facts before 
the student body a questionnaire was sent 
out and statistics from forty-seven colleges 
were tabulated and printed, giving the fol- 
lowing facts: total number of male stu- 
dents; amount raised from students for 
Association work in 1919-20; number of con- 
tributing students; average per student for 
all students; average per student for con- 
tributing students; amount given to mis- 
sions. The student body was then asked 
to give $1,540 and responded in assembly 
with $490 in cash and $1,900 in pledges. 
This was a suggestive and significant piece 
of educational wublicity. 


Rocky Mountain 


The Nebraska State Committee of Coun- 
cil held a well attended meeting October 
2-3. Nine faculty advisers were present. 
Much enthusiasm was shown and plans 
were adopted for two state conventions to 
be held in December, the state being 
divided into sections for the convenience 
of delegates. 


Kansas University, at their first Thurs- 
day noon-day luncheon, served over one 
thousand men, 


The finance campaign at the College of 
Emporia went over in great shape, the 
givers averaging $8.22. 


At Kansas State Agricultural College 600 
students were assigned rooms during the 
month of September, and 300 were given 
employment. The secretary averaged thirty 
personal interviews daily. 


Washburn College, Topeka, is leading off 
in Bible study and a strong membership 
drive. 


Middle West 


The Detroit Junior College Christian 
Association, with but five members in 
January of 1920, completed the year with 
seventy-five men in the ranks. Bible study, 
extensive work among boys of the city, and 
an active Friendship Council are already 
under way. 


Every new student who was registered 
at the University of Minnesota on Septem- 
ber first received a letter from the As- 
sociation and a twenty-four page pamphlet 
which gave in detail “Something About 
Religious Activities at the University of 
Minnesota.”’ 


On Saturday afternoon and all day Sun- 
day, September 25-26, there was held at 
Edgewood on Lake Minnetonka a setting-up 
conference of the University of Minnesota 
Association. The main objective, as set 
forth by one of the speakers, was ‘“‘to 
discover what it means to the individual 
to be an active Christian on the campus; 
what it costs in effort and what it offers 
in opportunity.’’ The thirty-eight delegates 
who considered this theme included all the 
Association officers, a majority of the 
cabinet men, representatives of fourteen 
fraternities and seven honorary societies, 
and other leaders of student life. 


Beginning with a “Go to Church” adver- 
tisement in the first number of the “Daily” 
freely circulated during registration week, 
the Church Affiliation Committee at the 
University of Minnesota has been exceed- 
ingly active. Volunteers put in many hours 
sorting the religious census coupons fur- 
nished by the registrar’s office, and later 
about twenty men, in pairs, called on new 
students, leaving with each one an invita- 
tion to attend the church of his choice in 
his immediate neighborhood. An invitation 
card, giving the new man’s name and 
that of the caller, also gave a list of all 
the churches in the vicinity. 


Seventeen men of the Michigan Agricul- 
tural College Association met together in 
a cottage in the woods for a day's retreat 
before the opening of the term. Delegations 
representing the Association met all the 
trains and were successful in finding most 
of the new men as they came in. Nearly 
two hundred jobs were given out during 
the first two weeks of school. The recep- 
tion given to the new students was proba- 
bly the largest student gathering ever held 
at the institution. 


The Freshman stag at the University of 
Illinois was a great success. Four barrels 
of apples, 120 gallons of cider and 4,800 
doughnuts were ordered for the occasion, 
and so far as we have been able to dis- 
cover, not a scrap was left. 


The members of the Friendship Council 
at Denison University are kept awake and 
on the job by means of a weekly mimeo- 
zraph bulletin known as the “Councillor” 
This is distributed on the date of the week- 
ly meeting. 


The Chicago Student Department recently 
gave a dinner at the Y. M. C. A. Hotel to 
twelve Brazilians from the central states. 
Cooperating with representatives of various 
Chinese organizations, a luncheon was 
given for 160 Chinese students, including 
the newly arrived Boxer Indemnity Fund 
men, and later to twenty more students just 
arrived from China. A stunt night is being 
planned, in which will participate as many 
nations as possible. 


The cabinet of the University of Michigan 
had two sessions at Lane Hall the Sunday 
before the university opened. In the first 
meeting Fred S. Goodman of the Interna- 
tional Committee spoke on Bible study as 
an experience, and not a task to be accom- 
plished. In the second meeting the Associa- 
tion program for the year was discussed. 


Kalamazoo College gave a banquet to all 
new men. 
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A HOLE IN THE LINE 


By LLOYD C. DOUGLAS 


OT more than three minutes after the ball is 
put into play, everybody knows—from the 
coach on down to the kid with the basket of 

peanuts—that the opposition has found a hole in our 
line. No; not a hole, but the hole. It is a neat 
little aperture, at first; appearing to be about four- 
teen inches wide. As the game progresses, the hole 
grows until it seems to be large enough to accomo- 
date a moving-van. It is a gap between right guard 
and tackle, let us say; and the opposition has been 
quick to find it. 

For awhile, our opponents were bumping, without 
success, into various sectors of our defence. .Great 
shouts arose when our left end threw their full-back 
for a five-yard loss; but the enemy has quite forgot- 
ten their chagrin over that temporary disappoint- 
ment. For they have found the hole; and having 
found the hole, they need entertain no further anxiety 
about the game, unless we should decide to mend 
matters at that point. It will not help us much to 
say, every time they saunter through our inviting 


gap: “Wish they would try to go around left end, 
again. We'd show ’em!” No; they will not bother 


about our points of merit since they have discovered 
our weak spot. It wouldn't matter to them if our 
left end was eleven feet high and covered with barb- 
wire, now that they have learned our sad secret. 

In the proper and successful pursuit of foot-bal!l, 
we give considerable attention to such matters as the 
above. We are very prompt about stopping up these 
awkward gaps with better men and better technique. 
But we are not nearly so canny and resourceful in 
plugging up certain holes in our defence which are 
much more important than a weak spot in a varsity 
team, 

Every student has some pet aversion in his course 
of study. Ask him how he is getting on, and he 
replies: “Oh, very well, thank you; except for 


The West Side Professional School De- in every fraternity 
partment, Chicago, has fitted up a vacant men who have charge 
store opposite the County Hospital, midway 


house but one. The 


meet every Wednesday 


the thrice condemned and wholly blighted physics !” 
Perhaps he drugs his conscience by redoubling his 
efforts in Poly Ec. Maybe he decides that the hated 
Physics is “out o’ my line, anyhow !”—and grows 
reconciled to the idea of flunking it. This is the 
hole. Day by day, it widens, as he loses his confi- 
dence in his ability to stop up that gap. Presently, 
he faces that duty with a sinking keart, though he 
puts more work on preparation than the thing would 
normally deserve—proving again Solomon’s quaint 
remark: “He who wields a dull ax must strike 
hard.” 

Every student knows that he has some weak spot 
in his character. If he doesn’t, that is it—just the 
failure to realize what his defect is. Perhaps he is 
careless of other people’s rights, or free with other 
people’s property, or inclined to pass hasty and severe 
judgments upon his comrades, or sullen under just 
rebuke, or disrespectful in his attitudes toward 
persons and things deserving of chivalrous or rever- 
ential regard. Maybe there is some habit playing 
the very mischief with his life. 

It helps very little for the chap, inclined toward 
dishonesty, to take comfort in the fact that he has 
generous moments when he would do almost any- 
thing for a pal in trouble. He can’t offset the 
damages of a bad habit by working midnights on 
a scientific thesis. If he proposes to win the game 
he is playing, he must stop up that hole in his defence 
—and he mighty well knows exactly where that hole 
is, too! He has hours when he tries to make him- 
self believe that there is something else wrong with 
his technique; but, down inside of him, there is 
an annoying little voice that keeps coaching, “Don't 
be a fool! Stop up that gap! You know where it 
is, all right! It’s right there where they’ve been 
going through you for gains, ever since the game 
started !” 


of these meetings 
night for confer- 


What Colored Students are Doing 


Howard University has opened with an 














between Illinois Medical and Rush, serving 
also Chicago Dental, Illinois Pharmacy and 
Illinois Dental. The student center is a 
bright, attractive room with canteen, bil- 
liard table, private office and comfortable 
furnishings. It is hoped that from these 
rooms may grow a new spirit of coopera- 
tion in the discussion classes and in other 
phases of religious and welfare promotion. 

Perkiomen School announce that their 
Association has 100 per cent membership 
and 100 per cent Bible study enrollment. 
Their comment is interesting: “Our hard 
efforts for a good start are more than 
successful.”’ 


Middle Atlantic 


Penn State smashes all records by rais- 
ing on practically the first Sunday of the 
year $7,000 in pledges for missionary work. 
As far as we know, this is the largest sum 
ever subscribed by any group of college 
students for any specific missionary enter- 
prise. 

The Colgate University Association send 
in a significant statement: ‘“‘The ‘Y’ is 
determined to put through a program this 
year that will lift the conditions on the 
campus back at least to where they were 
before the war. We have a strong editorial 
against profanity in this week's edition 
of the college paper. We are soliciting 
the help of every man on the campus. 
Practically the entire student body of 650 
men were present at the Freshmen recep- 
tion given by the ‘Y’.”’ 

Bucknell University has succeeded in 
establishing a group meeting on Sunday 
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ence. 


New England 


The Williams cabinet has been divided 
into three personal work groups. Plans 
are being made for an evangelistic cam- 
paign under the leadership of Raymond 
Robins. 


Fred Rindge spent two busy days at M. 
I. T. October 20th and 21st. In addition 
to presenting industrial service to four 
classes of freshmen—175 men in each class 
—he had a conference with the entire 
faculty on the matter of a _ curriculum 
course on human engineering. 

Dr. Seerley of Springfield Y. M. C. A. 
College is giving a series of three lectures 
on sex education at the Worcester Academy 
under the auspices of Worcester Academy 
Christian Association. 

At a meeting of the students represent- 
ing the New England colleges at Silver 
Bay it was voted that the present execu- 
tive committee of the New England Inter- 
collegiate Council be the student repre- 
sentatives on the New England Field 
Council of the International Committee. 
The following students are included in 
this action: Russell McGown, Bowdoin; 
Herbert MacDonald, Wesleyan; Glen E. 
Fargo, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; Harry Edwards, Springfield; H. J. 
Richter, Dartmouth; and W. W. Hall, 
Brown. Wallace Ross, General Secretary 
at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and George Stewart, General Secretary at 
Yale, were elected to represent the New 
England secretaries on this new council. 


enrollment of 857 students in the arts and 
sciences departments. An Association 
membership campaign is in progress from 
which a large response is expected. The 
change from the fee to the service basis 
of membership has met with favor. 


The weekly religious meetings of the 
Hampton Association are attracting the 
largest crowds in the history of the or- 
ganization. Special musical numbers and 
an address limited to ten minutes make up 
the program. A third of the men enrolled 
in the Institute have become members be- 
fore the membership campaign is well 
under way. The Hampton students are giv- 
ing $300 to the African work of the Foreign 
Department and $200 to the Home Work 
of the International Committee. 


Tuskegee has an enroliment of over 500 
members of the Association out of 800 men 
in the institution. 


From October 15th to 18th Union Univer- 
sity Association, Richmond, Va., was host 
to an officers’ training conference of the 
Middle Atlantic territory. Fourteen Associa- 
tions were represented. Emphasis was 
placed upon Bible study, social service, for- 
eign missions and Association methods 
An evangelistic meeting was conducted tor 
all the men of the university on the last 
afternoon of the conference. 


Social service at Union University em- 
braces two community boys’ clubs that 
meet weekly on the campus, weekly visits 
of deputations to the State Sanitarium for 
Consumptives, and relief service in the 
community. 





